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2 
Stories should start at the begin- 
ning. Before we buy a shoe, it has ne 
a history. This, nowadays, is an —_ 


electrically-minded history, and 
it goes back further than the 
machines that helped stitch and 
finish the shoe . . . further even 
than those that split the hide, 
dressed the fine leather. 

The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Com- 
pany makes the motors for many 
of these efficient machines. But 
its contributions to better living 
do not begin there... 
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Behind the grace of a woman’s 
shoe, behind so much that is 
good in life . . . imagine the purr 
of great machines, the pulse 
of electric power. ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC makes many of the 
generators that produce it; the 
transformers and _ switchgear 
that control and distribute it to 
towns and factories and homes. 

You may see the name 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC, too, on your 
refrigerator, your cooker, your 
washing machine, your televis- 
ion set . . . but that is another 
story. 
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LMOST EVERY HUMAN BEING is an 
amateur physiognomist, and likes to 
recount how his or her first impres- 

sions of some new acquaintance afterwards 
proved startlingly accurate. In fact, the 
physiognomist’s conspicuous failures far 
outnumber his occasional triumphs. What, 
for example, if he were unfamiliar with the 
portrait and unassisted by the caption, 
would he make of the pale, serious, intel- 
lectual-looking face that appears upon the 
cover of our present issue ? The expression, 
evidently, is strained and tense ; an anxious 
wrinkle divides the eyebrows ; the lips are 
compressed into a thin line ; and the gesture 
of the left hand, fiddling with the signet 
ring, might seem to suggest a person of 
irritable and restive moods. This, of course, 
was an official portrait ; but it appears to 
incorporate a real likeness ; and there is 
nothing about it to prepare us for the dis- 
covery that these strongly marked and 
dignified features belonged to “ Richard 
Crookback,” the legendary villain of 





Shakespeare’s historical melodrama... . 

Nothing, that is to say, except the ex- 
pression of strain ; and in his analysis of 
The Character of Richard III Mr. A. R. 
Myers inclines to the belief that Richard 
was a complex, hard-pressed and occasion- 
ally unscrupulous character rather than a 
personification of craft and cruelty. Had 
he been born in easier circumstances, he 
“‘ might have been remembered as an able 
and energetic administrator, a brave and 
skilful soldier, a faithful brother and 
affectionate father . . . and a devoted son of 
the Church. But the responsibilities and 
perils of an unexpected royal minority 
aroused in his nature the elements of fear, 
ambition and impulsive ruthlessness . . . .” 
That judgment clearly accords with his 
portrait—the portrait of a man “ perplex’d 
in the extreme,” bearing more resemblance 
to the tragic figures of Shakespeare’s 
last dramatic period than to the “ bloody 
dog” or villainous hobgoblin presented in 
his chronicle play. 





Iron Hands 


IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS — as in the 
manufacture of most other products —a vast 
amount of time, money and energy is consumed, 
simply in moving things from place to place. 
In fact, one of the most important steps that can 
be taken to raise productivity is to ensure that as 
much as possible of this mechanical, unskilled, 
unsatisfying and expensive labour is done by 
machines—by “materials handling” equipment, 
as it is called. Such equipment not only raises 
productivity but makes a man’s working life 
safer, easier and pleasanter. In I.C.I., mechanisa- 
tion and materials handling have been developed 
to a stage that compares favourably with any 
heavy industry in the world. At I.C.I.’s limestone 
quarry at Tunstead, for example, electrically 
_ driven shovels, capable of handling up to 5 tons 
at a time, dig the stone blasted from the solid 
rock face and load it into 20-ton diesel lorries. 
These carry the stone in a steady procession to 
one of the finest automatic crushing plants in the 


world where it is mechanically crushed, washed, 
graded and loaded into railway wagons. At no 
stage in the process is the stone touched by hand. 

In the very different ‘Perspex’ sheet plant at 
I.C.I.’s Wilton Works, the heavy, fragile 
plate-glass sheets, between which the ‘ Perspex’ 
sheet is cast, are automatically washed, and dried 
with a blast of air, while the completed “sandwich” 
of ‘ Perspex’ and glass plates is delicately lifted 
by rubber suction fingers and gently started on 
its carefully timed journey through long, 
automatic ovens. In every I.C.I. plant, the latest 
fork-trucks, drum-lifters and other machinery 
for making light of heavy work may be seen hard 
at the job of materials handling. Indeed, a recent 
report of a productivity team, recommending a 
wider application of mechanical handling methods, 
endorses the progressive policy of I.C.I., who for 
twenty years have been using—and developing 
— the latest equipment in the quest for ever 
greater productivity. 
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““O coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me !” 


The Character of Richard III 





By courtesy of the Earl of Feversham 


GARRICK as Richard III, by Hogarth, c. 1754 


By A. R. MYERS 


I ever read,” the great Duke of Marl- 

borough is said to have remarked ; and 
Shakespeare’s enormous influence in shaping 
subsequent concepts of  fifteenth-century 
England is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the case of the character of Richard III. His 
picture is the more effective because it is so 
skilfully simple—the portrait of evil incarnate. 
Born a monster, before his time, hunch- 
backed, ‘‘ not made to court an amorous look- 
ing-glass,” Richard pretends loyalty to his 
father and his brother Edward only in order to 
further his own wicked ambitions. Under a 
cloak of virtue he kills one by one those who 


7 S HAKESPEARE, THE ONLY history of England 


stand between him and the throne, whether 
it is a defenceless boy after the battle of Tewkes- 
bury, a saintly old king in the Tower, or his 
own brother in the same fortress a few years 
later. On the death of Edward IV, so the 
Shakespearean version runs, Richard cunningly 
allays suspicion by protesting obsequious 
loyalty to his nephew, Edward V, whom he 
nevertheless shuts up in the Tower with his 
younger brother. After the beheading without 
trial of Rivers, Grey, Vaughan, and Hastings, 
Richard does not hesitate to have it publicly 
proclaimed that his nephews are bastards, and, 
in order to make Edward IV appear illegitimate 
too, does not even stop at accusing his own 





mother of adultery. By this time we are well 
prepared for his seizure of the throne, his 
murders of his nephews and his wife, and his 
attempt to marry his niece. But the avenging 
angel soon appears in the person of the 
“‘ virtuous and holy ” Henry Tudor, to whom 
all decent men quickly flock. Deserted by 
nearly all, lamented by none, “ the son of Hell ” 
falls at Bosworth, slain by the man whom 
Heaven has sent to restore justice, unity, and 
prosperity to England. 

Incredible as this portrait of a total villain 
may seem to our generation, conscious of the 
complexity of human psychology, it is not 
merely a dramatist’s creation. It is true that 
Shakespeare was the contemporary of drama- 
tists fascinated by the triumph and downfall 
of evil men ; but even in quite small details 
Shakespeare can be shown to be drawing on 
what was to be found in histery-books. It does 
not, however, require much investigation to 
see that the historical material on which he 
relied is open to serious objections. It was 
produced under a powerful dynasty which 
stood to gain by the character of Richard III 
being painted as black as possible ; for if 
England was from 1483 to 1485 oppressed by 
a usurping tyrant, the invasion of Henry Tudor 
was not merely that of a landless adventurer 
with a weak claim to the throne but that of the 
gracious deliverer appointed by Providence. 
It is not surprising that the improbable picture 
of Richard as a diabolical monster, whose 
courage was his sole redeeming feature, should 
have provoked a violent reaction as soon as the 
last Tudor monarch was laid to rest, and the 
fears of a disputed succession and civil war had 
died away. In Sir George Buc’s biography, 
written between 1605 and 1621, we have the 
first substantial defence of Richard III—no 
half-hearted apology but a vigorous rebuttal of 
every charge brought against him. This should 
logically have involved a condemnation of 
- Henry VII; for if Richard III was not a 
usurper, then Henry was. Buc did argue that 
Perkin Warbeck was indeed one of the sons of 
Edward IV ; but he also goes out of his way to 
say that he was not impugning the title of 
Henry VII, who is described as a wise and 
religious prince. This was prudent ; for not 
only did James I claim the throne of England 


through a Tudor princess, but English people 
were already looking back on Elizabeth’s reign 
as a golden age. 

By the time of Horace Walpole there was 
no need for tenderness towards the reputation 
of Henry VII if one wished to defend Richard 
III ; and in his Historic Doubts Walpole not 
only cleared Richard of all the principal accusa- 
tions but suggested that it was Henry VII who 
murdered the young king Edward V. Since 
then other writers, in a more detailed study of 
the evidence than that made by either Buc or 
Walpole, have taken a favourable view of 
Richard III, until the most complete vindica- 
tion on a serious level was reached with the 
biography of Sir Clements R. Markham, 
published in 1906. With the vehemence and 
forensic skill of a defending counsel, he argued 
that all the evidence against Richard is tainted, 
either because it was written by those who 
hated him or because it was composed to 
please the Tudors, whose interest it was to 
besmirch his character. Everything that Tudor 
writers say against Richard is therefore suspect; 
everything that they say in his favour can 
be accepted all the more readily as it comes 
from his foes ; and where the evidence is not 
clear (which is often) Markham was fond of 
using a “‘ must have been ” to resolve the doubt 
in Richard’s favour. As a result Richard stands 
forth, not as the villain of Tudor legend, but 
as a “ gallant young hero ” and almost a saint. 
He was, thought Markham, one of the best 
kings England has ever had, and his evil 
reputation is entirely due to “ the accumulated 
garbage and filth of centuries of calumny.” 
Not that Markham’s book lacks its villain ; 
but he turns out to be Henry VII. Cold, cun- 


ning, and merciless, an “adventurer who «+ 


waded through the blood of innocent men to 
his usurped throne,” he it was who murdered 
the princes in the Tower between June 16th 
and July 6th, 1486. He followed this up with 
the murder of other rivals, the intimidation 
of his wife, and the imprisonment of those who, 
like his mother-in-law, knew too much of his 
crimes ; and he died, like the coward he was, 
“full of terrors, prematurely old and worn 
out ” at the “ early age ” of fifty-two. 

This is indeed a far cry from the Shakes- 
pearean Richard. What are we to believe when 
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offered portraits of Richard which have scarcely 
anything in common except the name ? 

It must be acknowledged that Markham had 
some strong ground on which to build his case. 
First, there is the fact that there is not much 
strictly contemporary evidence for the character 
of Richard III ; and it is possible to follow the 
growth of some stories against Richard which 
move further and further from such con- 
temporary evidence as we have. For example, 
contemporary writers say nothing about the 
murder in cold blood of Edward of Lancaster 
by Richard and others after the battle of 
Tewkesbury. Perhaps in such a matter we can 
refuse to accept the silent smoothness of 
The Arrivall of Edward IV, an official Yorkist 
version intended as an apologia to foreign 
governments ; but the same cannot be our 
reaction to a Lancastrian contemporary, John 
Warkworth, whose chronicle merely says : 
“And ther was slayne in the felde, Prynce 
Edward, which cryede for socoure to his 
brother-in-lawe, the Duke of Clarence.” Wark- 
worth’s silence is the more remarkable because 
elsewhere he makes some adverse comments 
on the Yorkist leaders. A chronicle of Tewkes- 
bury, in an account of the battle probably 
compiled soon afterwards, and in a spirit 
rather hostile to Edward IV, also merely states 


Richard, Duke of York, 
(great-grandson of Edward IIT) 
killed in battle, 1460 
































that Prince Edward was slain in the field. 
Moreover, the memoirs of Philippe de Comines 
say the same ; and this is noteworthy since he 
almost certainly derived his information from 
Lancastrian refugees in Burgundy, who would 
not have been loath to indict the Yorkist leaders 
if there had been any accusation to make. Yet 
in spite of this consensus of contemporary 
opinion, we find sixteenth-century writers 
gradually building up a detailed charge against 
Richard. First, two London chronicles, 
Fabyan’s Chronicle, completed in 1504, and 
the Great Chronicle, finished in 1512, say that 
Prince Edward was brought before Edward IV 
and killed by the king’s attendants for impertin- 
ence. Then Polydore Vergil, an Italian who 
began his Anglica Historia at the request of 
Henry VII but ended it only in the reign of his 
son, added to this by naming Gloucester 
among the murderers. The influential Edward 
Hall, a zealous supporter of Henry VIII, took 
over Vergil’s account, and made it more vivid 
with further details. Later writers largely 
copied Hall, and so we reach the Shakespearean 
picture of a captive but spirited youth struck 
down by Edward IV for his courageous words 
and stabbed to death by Gloucester and 
Clarence as he lies defenceless on the ground. 
In this there is an interesting resemblance to 
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the growth of the legend of Suffolk’s share in 
the “murder” of the “good Duke Hum- 
phrey ” of Gloucester in 1447. We see the 
construction of a detailed certainty of crime on 
a foundation of rumour which first appears 
some twenty years after Richard’s death, and 
over thirty years after the incident described. 
There are other elements in the Tudor 
picture of Richard which rest on sources open 
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By courtesy of the British Museum 


The Tower of London, about the time of King Richard III, 
from the illuminated MSS. of the poems of Charles, Duke of Orleans 


to serious criticism. The first descriptions of 
Richard’s person come in John Rous’s Historia 
Regum Angliae, written between 1489 and 1491 
and dedicated to Henry VII. Here we are first 
informed that Richard was weak of body, 
deformed, with the right shoulder higher than 
the left, born with hair and teeth after two years 
in his mother’s womb. Born a monster, he was 
destined to become like the scorpion which was 

















ascendant at his birth. In contrast to this is 
Henry VII, who is said to have had an angelic 
countenance that won the love of all who 
beheld it. Yet the old chantry priest who could 
write this had only a few years earlier paid a 
fulsome tribute to Richard in which Rous 
stressed the king’s legitimacy and praised his 
wise and virtuous rule. 

With The History of Henry VII by Bernard 
André, an Austin friar whom Henry VII made 
royal historiographer and tutor to Prince 
Arthur, the legend took a long step forward. 
His account is not a history, but a portrait of 
two figures, the one of darkness, the other of 
light, black Richard and the angelic Richmond. 
And when we come to the History of Richard III 
written by Sir Thomas More about 1513, 
Richard now appears as evil incarnate. Never- 
theless, this work cannot be simply rejected as 
solely the propaganda of Cardinal Morton. The 
case for More’s authorship has been pretty con- 
clusively proved and it is unreasonable to do as 
Markham does and limit More’s informants to 
Morton, who had been dead at least thirteen 
years. There were others who had taken part 
in public affairs while Richard was on the 
throne and were not only still alive when More 
wrote but were his friends, acquaintances or 
neighbours. But several of these persons, such 
as Bishop Fox or Christopher Urswick, were 
known opponents of Richard III, and others 
were burdened with a past which was better 
forgotten or modified in the reign of Henry 
VIII. In any case they were recalling events of 
between thirty and fifty years before ; and 
there was little to be learnt of Richard III from 
books when More wrote. The short but mostly 
excellent account of the Yorkist period by the 
Continuator of the Croyland Chronicle, who had 
been a councillor of Edward IV, was composed 
in 1486 ; but it was unknown in More’s day 
and remained unprinted until 1684. Moreover, 
it is questionable whether More regarded him- 
self as writing history ; his story is much more 
like a drama, unfolded in magnificent prose, 
for which fidelity to historical fact is scarcely 
relevant. It is possible that he took up and 
intensified the current legends about the 
monster Richard as a means of launching a 
discreet attack on the unscrupulous policies of 
the rulers of his own day. We know that, like 








his friend Erasmus, More was much concerned 
about the vital necessity of truly Christian 
princes in that age of powerful monarchies ; 
and as a warning he may have wished to present 
Richard as a personified Vice in a Renaissance 
equivalent of a morality play. Certainly, the 
serious errors of fact, and the blanks left in the 
manuscript for the insertion of various dates 
and names, seem to indicate that More never 
revised his “ Richard III ” and did not intend 
it to be published as he left it. Yet it exercised 
enormous influence ; it was embodied with 
only slight alterations in all subsequent 
chronicles of importance, such as those of Hall, 
Grafton, Holinshed and Stow, and formed the 
basis of much of Shakespeare’s picture. 

The history of Polydore Vergil, which was 
second only to More’s biography in importance 
for shaping the Elizabethan view of Richard, 
makes a greater attempt at impartiality, and 
Vergil’s picture of Richard is in various respects 
less hostile than that of More. Yet Vergil’s 
work was much influenced by the fact that he 
had been called upon to produce an apologia 
for the House of Tudor and that it was neces- 
sary for an unpopular foreigner to be very 
circumspect to keep the favour of Henry VIII, 
a point recently brought out still more clearly 
by Professor Denys Hay’s comparisons of 
the printed versions with the manuscripts. 
And as succeeding chroniclers used Vergil’s 
history, bodily or as a basis, for those parts 
of the Yorkist reigns not touched upon by 
More, Vergil’s accusations against Richard 
become very potent. 

It is this peculiar characteristic of the 
sources for Richard’s life—that all those which 
formed the Elizabethan picture of the king 
were written after his death under influences 
hostile to him—which somewhat mars Dr. 
Gairdner’s important biography (first pub- 
lished in 1878, and revised in 1898). Gairdner 
was a great scholar who did much by his 
learning to clarify the picture of Richard III 
and to discredit some of the more extreme 
charges made against him. Yet Gairdner 
was by temperament and experience a con- 
servative who revered tradition; and he 
recorded in the preface to his biography his view 
that “ a minute study of the facts of Richard’s 
life has tended more and more to convince me 
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of the general fidelity of the portrait with which 
we have been made familiar by Shakespeare 
and Sir Thomas More.” ‘This result was 
reached because his “ larger study of history 
in other periods” convinced him that “ the 
attempt to discard tradition in the examination 





of original sources of history is, in fact, like the 
attempt to learn an unknown language without 
a teacher.” Where there is no pressing reason 
to suspect tradition, historians should no doubt 
pay careful attention to it ; but in this case to 
build on the assumption that the traditional 
view is essentially correct is to take for granted 
one of the very points in dispute. The problem 
of the character of Richard III is in large 
measure the problem of the validity of the 
Tudor traditions about him. Gairdner tried to 
be just and to base his narrative on docu- 
mentary evidence ; but his attitude is that of a 
prosecuting counsel rather than of a judge, 
always inclined to fill gaps in the evidence from 
Tudor tradition (especially More), and to 
assign bad motives for possibly creditable acts 
ef Richard, because that tradition asserted him 
to be a villain. Thus, after admitting that the 
evidence for Richard murdering Prince Edward 
at Tewkesbury rests “on very slender testi- 
mony and that not strictly contemporary,” he 
nevertheless accepts the traditional view of the 
matter; and Gloucester’s foundation of 
chantries for his deceased father, brothers, and 
sisters, shortly after the death of Clarence, is 
interpreted as a sign of an uneasy conscience 
instead of being treated as a possibly sincere 
act of piety. 

No more does the Elizabethan tradition of 
Richard’s devouring ambition, fed by numerous 
crimes from an early age, rest on sure founda- 
tions. During the life-time of Edward IV 
Richard seems, in contrast to Clarence and 
others, to have been conspicuous for his fidelity 
to his eldest brother. There is, for example, in 
Polydore Vergil’s narrative, hostile to Richard 
though it was, no suggestion that Richard at 
that period cherished any designs on the crown; 
that suggestion entered the Tudor tradition 
only with More’s biography. It is More, too, 
who first hinted that Richard had a hand in 
Clarence’s death, and even More is careful to 
say that this is only rumour. We have seen 
that there is no contemporary evidence for 
Richard’s participation in the death of Edward 
of Lancaster, and the same is true of Richard’s 
reputed poisoning of his wife ; even later 
writers either omit the charge altogether or 
report it as a rumour, not a proven fact. Rather 
stronger, though still unsatisfactory, is the 




















evidence for Richard’s alleged project to marry 
his niece. We need not reject the statement of 
the usually well-informed and moderate Con- 
tinuator of the Croyland Chronicle, that a rumour 
spread just before the death of Queen Anne of 
Richard’s intention to marry Elizabeth in 
order to thwart Henry Tudor. But the same 
writer records Richard’s denial of any such 
intention, first in council and later in public, 
and it would not have been to the king’s interest 
to contemplate such a match. His title to the 
crown would not have been strengthened by 
marrying a woman whom the law had declared 
a bastard ; and to have repealed that declara- 
tion would have been to call into existence her 
right to the crown at his own expense. More- 
over, if he had thought of such a marriage, it 
would not have been a criminal design as such 
a plan would be now. The union of an uncle 
and a niece was apparently almost unknown in 
England and generally abhorred there ; but 
such marriages had been legalized by papal dis- 
pensations before Richard’s time, and other 
princes of Latin Christendom were to make 
use of this device in later days. 

But if this reminder that Richard was a man 
of the fifteenth century may work in his favour 
in this case, it may work against him in some 
other respects. We have to recall that it was an 
age of violence and civil war, and that scruples 
about murder would be unlikely to deter men 
brought up in such an atmosphere as Edward 
IV and his brothers had been from killing a rival 
king if it seemed in their interests to do so. 
Yorkist propaganda asserted that Henry VI 
died of pure displeasure and melancholy ; but 
an investigation of his remains has indicated 
that he died a violent death. Moreover, con- 
temporaries specifically mention Richard as 
implicated in the murder of Henry VI ; these 
sources comprise not only London chroniclers, 
who might be expected to remember what 
rumours were current in London, and do not 
mention Gloucester in connection with the 
execution of Clarence, but also include writers 
such as Warkworth and Comines, who refrain 
from accusing Richard of any part in the death 
of Edward of Lancaster. 

It is, however, not the death of Henry VI 
but the disappearance of the princes in the 
Tower which has gained for Richard the 





greatest condemnation—and the most strenu- 
ous defence. A thoroughgoing admirer of 
Richard such as Sir Clements Markham had 
no difficulty in showing the defects of Sir 
Thomas More’s famous account ; and if it stood 
alone, it might leave us unconvinced. But the 
report that Richard murdered his two nephews 
is found in a large number of sources, not only 
in England but overseas ; and it is incredible 
to ascribe every rumour of such a deed to the 
malevolence and ubiquity of Bishop Morton 
and the diabolical cunning of Henry VII. And 
not only do a number of writers give this report 
(including a contemporary visitor to London, 
Dominico Mancini, whose narrative has been 
published since Markham wrote), but there is 
not so much as a hint in any source that the 


boys were in fact murdered by Henry VII. 


Markham would explain this by arguing that 
Henry VII ruthlessly suppressed all knowledge 
or even rumours of his crime, which was the 
more effectively cloaked by spreading the 
notion that it was Richard III who had done it. 
But apart from the fact that rumours of the 
death of the princes were current before the 
accession of Henry VII, this view does not fit 
in with what we know of the efficiency of early 
Tudor government. Even a modern totalitarian 
dictatorship finds it hard to keep locked up the 
skeletons in the cupboard ; and in early Tudor 
England, with its slow communications and its 
army and police dependent for their working 
on the co-operation of the middle and upper 
classes, it was far more difficult to do so. If 
Henry VII’s government was so efficient that 
it could suppress every report of the princes 
being still alive in 1485 and of their subsequent 
murder, it ought to have been able to produce 
a clearer and firmer story of their murder by 
Richard III than we actually have. If the 
princes were alive throughout the reign of 
Richard III, it is very hard to account for their 
permanent disappearance after the summer of 
1483, and for Richard’s failure to show them 
in public to scotch the rumours of their deaths. 
Moreover, the skeletons of the two boys dis- 
covered in the reign of Charles II at the foot 
of the staircase in the White Tower seem to 
support the reports of their murder by Richard. 
In 1933 the urn in Westminster Abbey contain- 
ing these skeletons was opened, and the bones 


From Boydell’s print 


The burial of the Princes in the Tower, after Fames 


Northcote (1746-1831) 


were medically examined by Professor W. 


Wright. In spite of some difficulties in the 
evidence which he did not discuss, he appears 
to be correct in his conclusion that the bones 
were consistent with the sizes and ages of the 
two princes in 1483.1 Besides these considera- 
tions it is perhaps of minor consequence that 
Markham’s thesis necessitates a Henry VII as 
completely villainous as the Shakespearean 
Richard. *Markham supposes, for example, that 
Elizabeth of York loathed her husband as the 
murderer of her brothers, and that her mother 
died in strict imprisonment because she dis- 
covered the truth. But there is evidence that 
Elizabeth of York and Henry VII had a mutual 
affection, and that he not only granted Elizabeth 
Wydeville a competence (since her estates had 
been confiscated by Richard) but made her 

1I am not myself competent to evaluate the 
medical evidence ; but R. G. Harrison, Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Liverpool, has very 


kindly read Professor Wright’s report and examined 
the accompanying plates for me. 


godmother to Arthur, Prince of Wales, in pre- 
ference to his own mother, and negotiated for 
her marriage to the King of Scots at a time 
when her imprisonment is alleged to have 
already begun. 

If Henry VII is more satisfactorily explained, 
not as a complete villain, but as a complex 
character, so is Richard III. He could, as Duke 
of Gloucester, make himself popular in the 
north by the better justice and greater order 
which he promoted in that wild region, so that 
the York records could lament his death as a 
great heaviness to the city ; and yet he may 
have been involved in the murder of a defence- 
less old king. He could be brave, able, and 
resolute in campaign and battle ; but he could 
be fearful for his own safety and ready to sweep 
out of his path those who seemed to threaten 
it. He could be honest and patriotic, as in the 
negotiations at Picquigny, when most of those 
around him were corrupt ; but he could give 
way to a personal ambition which brought 
rebellion and civil war to his country once more. 
Above all, he could usurp the throne, but not 
because of long-planned villainy. 

It is absurd to portray Richard scheming 
from his teens to gain the crown ; for who 
could have foreseen the death of the splendidly 
built Edward IV at the age of forty and the 
royal minority without which there could have 
been for Richard no chance of the throne ? 
In fact, he seems to have been outstandingly 
loyal to his brother Edward, in adversity as 
well as success. By the late king’s will Richard 
was entrusted with the care of his heir and 
kingdom and Gloucester’s first acts seem to 
show that he meant to care for his nephew as 
faithfully as he had served his father. But the 
Prince of Wales had hitherto been in the custody 
of the queen’s kinsmen, the Wydevilles and 
Greys ; and since they knew that, as upstarts, 
they were intensely disliked by the older 
nobility, and that the protection of Edward IV 
was now withdrawn, they tried to control the & 
government through the new king. They j 
sought to exclude the dukes of Gloucester and 
Buckingham, the leaders of the blood royal and 
the old nobility, from every position of influence. 
This policy alarmed the dukes, for even if no 
immediate harm should befall them, the new 
king would, if allowed to grow up under the 
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tutelage of the queen’s kinsmen, be led to 
favour their ambitions and share their dislikes. 
It was less than forty years since the previous 
duke of Gloucester, also uncle of the reigning 
monarch and also heir presumptive, had (so it 
was now generally believed) been murdered 
by the clique surrounding the then king. 
Equally alarmed by the actions of the queen’s 
party were those who, like Lord Hastings, had 
been trusted councillors of Edward IV and now 
foresaw their exclusion from power. The con- 
fidence inspired by Richard’s previous reputa- 
tion and the widespread distrust felt for the 
queen’s party combined to place him in a strong 
position when, with Buckingham, he deter- 
mined to get his blow in first ; and so he 
arrested the king’s guardians—Rivers, Grey 
and Vaughan—at Stony Stratford on the way 
to the early coronation which the Wydeville 
party had planned to end Richard’s influence 
in the government. 

Once they were under lock and key, the 
queen had fled to sanctuary, and the rest of her 
kinsmen had scattered, Lord Hastings’s attitude 
began to change. It did not suit him and others 
who had been influential in the government of 
Edward IV that power should go to rivals such 
as the duke of Buckingham, the earl of North- 
umberland, Lords Howard and Lovell, who 
had already given particular support to Richard 
and were now rewarded by him with fees and 
offices. In resentment Hastings began nego- 
tiations with the Wydeville party against this 
new danger. These rivalries confronted 
Gloucester with a very unpleasant choice. If 
he should try to come to terms with the queen’s 
kindred, it would be hard to be sure of con- 
ciliating them, and the young king, after what 
had happened at Stony Stratford ; and an 
alliance with Hastings and his group, even if it 
could be achieved, might lose him Buckingham’s 
more valuable aid. After trying in vain to win 
over Hastings while remaining in league with 
Buckingham, Gloucester seems to have decided 
to make sure of his power, and of the further 
support of Buckingham, Howard, Northumber- 
land, Lovell and their followers, by striking 
down Hastings and the queen’s kindred. So 
Hastings was suddenly arrested in council at 
the Tower of London and beheaded without 
trial the same day (June 13th),? the queen was 
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denounced as a conspirator against Richard, 
and the execution of Rivers, Grey and Vaughan 
was decided upon. 

This coup d’état may have solved Richard’s 
immediate difficulties, but only at the cost of 
creating greater problems beyond—if he should 
remain loyal to his nephew ; for the remaining 
members of the queen’s party would now be 
irreconcilable foes, and the young king might 
be permanently alienated. Gloucester seems 
to have been an impulsive man and he evidently 


2 On pp. 454-5 of vol. VI (1891) of the English 
Historical Review, Gairdner demolished Markham’s 
contention (made in an article in the same volume) 
that Hastings was executed, not on the day of his 
arrest, but a week later after a regular trial ; but as 
Markham nevertheless re-asserted the same theory 
in his book of 1906, and this theory has been repeated 
since then by Markham’s followers, it may be useful 
to cite a piece of evidence which does not seem to 
have been hitherto noticed in this connection. The 
Inquisitio Post Mortem, the usual official inquiry 
into the estates of a deceased tenant of the crown, 
was, of course, made by Richard’s own officials ; 
and it stated that Hastings died on June 13th. 





decided to cut the knot by seizing the crown. 
There may have been some truth in Bishop 
Stillington’s story of Edward IV’s pre-contract 
with Lady Eleanor Butler, and Clarence is 
said to have already flung against Edward the 
taunt of bastardy. But there seem no adequate 
grounds for asserting that Edward IV was 
illegitimate ; and to use a technical impediment 
to invalidate his marriage was not only un- 
scrupulous but almost bound to weaken the 
Yorkist dynasty whose interests Richard had 
previously so strenuously defended. The 
charges were so widely disbelieved, and 
Richard’s elevation to the throne was resented 
by so many of the nobility and gentry, that he 
started his reign on a dangerously narrow basis 
of power. This led him to shut up the princes 
closely in the Tower, for fear of demonstrations 
in their favour ; but this act precipitated the 
very unrest he feared. The widespread move- 
ment in the important south of England for the 
liberation of the princes seems to have con- 
vinced Richard that he would not be safe until 
' they were dead ; and in his impulsive way he 
probably ordered their murder. But their dis- 
appearance increased his troubles instead of 
lessening them, and Buckingham, who had 
helped him to power, joined the coalition of 
queen’s kinsmen, displaced administrators of 
Edward IV, and Lancastrians which rose 
against him. 

The suppression of this rising averted the 
immediate peril ; but the defection of Bucking- 
ham and his supporters reduced still further 
the unsure foundation of Richard’s power, a 
basis rendered even more insecure by the death 
of his only son in April 1484, and of his wife in 
March, 1485. He tried hard to live down the 
past and gain support by his energy and devo- 
tion to his kingly duties. And in spite of later 
denigration it must be owned that during his 
brief reign he displayed many qualities which, 
if he had come to the throne in a more accept- 
able way, might have helped him to a long and 
successful reign. He showed zeal for trade and 
English interests abroad ; he tried to repress 
disorder and promote justice ; he made it 
easier for poor suitors to present their petitions 
to him and his council ; he strove to make 
financial reforms and lessen the burden of 
royal demands for money ; he instigated a 





land law (on uses) which foreshadowed an 
important reform of Henry VIII. His public 
policy in these matters, together with his 
tenderness to clerical privileges, his building 
of churches, his advocacy of morality among the 
people, and his patronage of learning, moved 
the clergy assembled in convocation to praise 
him for his “ most noble and blessed disposi- 
tion.” He endeavoured to win popular approval 
by his magnificent dress, his princely building, 
his care for heraldry and pageantry, his generous 
magnanimity towards the dependants of some 
of his fallen opponents, his many recorded acts 
of kindness to petitioners in distress. He seems 
to have met with some success in this en- 
deavour ; and we find the Bishop of St. David's 
writing to the Prior of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury : “ He contents the people wher he goys 
best that ever did prince ; for many a poor 
man that hath suffred wrong many days have 
be relevyd and helpyd by hym . . . God hathe 
sent hym to us for the wele of us al.” If he 
could have prolonged his reign to twenty years 
instead of two, he might have overlaid with 
success and good deeds the memory of his path 
to the throne. Had not King John survived 
the murder of his nephew and died many years 
later a specially protected son of the Church ? 
But popular acclamation was a frail substitute 
for the support of the aristocracy and gentry, 
who had been so largely alienated that the many 
time-servers among his remaining adherents 
doubted his power to survive. This proved his 
undoing ; for it must be recognized that what 
brought him to defeat and death at Bosworth 
Field was not the feeling of the nation at large, 
but the desertion of a few great nobles and their 
forces. 

To the Elizabethans his death was the fitting 
and morally necessary end of a monster, after 
a whole life-time of scheming villainy. The 
modern investigator is more likely to be 
impressed :by the play of events on a complex 
nature, in an age of contradictions of character. 
If Edward IV had lived to the age of fifty, 
instead of dying at forty, Richard might have 
gone down in history as a very commendable 
character, with a possible share in the murder 
of Henry VI as the only conspicuous blemish. 
He might have been remembered as an able 
and energetic administrator, a brave and skilful 
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soldier, a faithful brother and affectionate 
father, a kind and generous man of culture, 
fond of music and architecture, a patron of 
learning and a devoted son of the Church. But 
the responsibilities and perils of an unexpected 
royal minority aroused in his nature the ele- 
ments of fear, ambition and impulsive ruthless- 
ness which led him further and further along 
the path of immediate expediency at the expense 
of duty and honour. Even then his will to be a 
successful and popular king might have enabled 
his considerable talents to re-establish his 
reputation, had he been granted time ; it is 
now generally agreed that the portraits of him 
as king show an anxious and nervous man 
rather than a cruel or merciless one.* But time 
was not on his side and he was vouchsafed only 
two uneasy years ; and as Bishop Stubbs rightly 
said, he owes “‘ the general condemnation, with 
which his life and reign have been visited, to 
the fact that he left none behind him whose 


duty or whose care it was to attempt his 
vindication.” 

Yet even in Tudor days men sometimes 
dared to speak good of him, and not only in the 
north of England. In 1525 Cardinal Wolsey 
was pressing the mayor and aldermen of 
London for a benevolence. To their objection 
that this demand was contrary to a statute of 
Richard III the cardinal retorted : “ I marvell 
that you speak of Richard the third, which was 
a usurper and a murtherer of his awne 
nephewes.” The reply to this is noteworthy, 
and one sentence in it might serve as a partial 
epitaph on Richard III: “although he did 
evill, yet in his tyme wer many good actes 
made.” 


3 As for the hunchback, the portraits of Richard 
do not show any deformity. A contemporary 
traveller, Nicolas von Poppelau, found Richard’s 
appearance impressive though rather emaciated ; 
but there is some evidence that one shoulder was 
slightly higher than the other. 
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On March 16, 1921 the first Anglo- 

Soviet Trade Agreement was signed ; 

Sir Robert Hodgson headed Britain’s 
Commercial Mission to Moscow. 


By 
SIR ROBERT HODGSON 


PART I 


TRADING WITH RUSSIA, 1921-23 


N JANUARY I6TH, 1920 the Supreme 

Council lifted the blockade imposed on 

Russia. “ Hands off Russia”’ became a 
popular slogan in England and Lloyd George’s 
ambition to bring Russia back to the comity of 
nations became realizable. Towards the end of 
the year Kamenev, Trotsky’s brother-in-law 
and a member of the “ Politburo,” which con- 
trols Soviet policy, internal and external, with 
Leonid Krassin, who was to be the first 
representative of the Soviet Government in 
Britain,’ visited London for the purpose of 


1 Apart from Maxim Litvinov, whose appoint- 
ment in 1917 was only momentary. 


negotiating an agreement on commercial 
matters as a preliminary to a political under- 
standing. But there were features of the newly 
established régime in Russia which were 
intensely repugnant to British public opinion 
and it was an uphill task that awaited the Soviet 
Government’s delegates. Russia’s abandon- 
ment from motives of revolutionary expediency 
of the common front at a vital moment of the 
First World War and her signature of the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk with Germany were 
regarded as acts of shameless treachery by 
Allies whom Imperial Russia had sworn to 
support “ till a victorious end of the war.” Nor 
could the City of London summon any en- 
thusiasm for initiating dealings with a govern- 
ment which, by nationalizing all commercial 
and industrial enterprises financed by foreign 
capital and refusing any promise of compensa- 
tion had, in its opinion, outraged the elementary 
principles of business morality. On the other 
hand, a circumstance likely to facilitate the 
accomplishment of the mission with which 
Kamenev and Krassin were charged was that 
the “New Economic Policy ” had now been 
put into operation in Russia. Faced with an 
economic situation from which there was no 
escape, except by yielding to the pressure of 
events, Lenin had made up his mind to retreat 
—for the moment—to take, as he phrased it, 
one step backwards and two steps forwards. 
Private enterprise was re-introduced in certain 
industries ; shops in private hands were re- 
opened and the peasants were once more to 
have a free market. Further, approaches were 
to be made to capitalist countries with a view 
to obtaining the support necessary if “‘ The 
First Socialist State ” was to survive the crisis. 
The apparent readiness of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to abandon principles which, besides 
being repellent in theory, had proved unwork- 
able in practice ; the hope—not to be realized— 
that its departure from the programme it had 
set itself meant the renunciation of its peccant 
doctrines ; and the fact that Britain, in the 
catastrophic conditions prevailing after the 
First World War, was fain to profit by any 
conceivable means of reviving her export trade, 
were contributory factors leading to the sig- 
nature on March 16th, 1921, of the Anglo- 
Russian Trade Agreement. 
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KRASSIN at Downing Street, 1920 : “‘ the tradesman’s entrance” 


The two countries, in virtue of it, resumed 
contact, though only on a de facto basis. Russia, 
on her side, after six years of war, revolution 
and intervention, had everything to gain by 
coming to terms with Britain, thereby opening 
the way to agreement with other countries 
which would relieve her economic distress. 
Thus it was that Lloyd George’s enthusiasm 
for bringing Russia back to the comity of 
nations was satisfied. Other members of the 
Cabinet, and more particularly Lord Curzon, 
the Foreign Secretary, thoroughly disliked the 
idea of the British Government’s committing 
themselves to anything of the kind. To Lord 
Curzon it was insufferable that we should have 
dealings with “ that deplorable government at 
Moscow.” What his feelings would have been 


had he lived to see The Times in 1941 quote 
Horace in its allusion to Marshal Stalin as :— 
“O, et presidium et dulce decus meum!” it is 
hard to imagine. Fortunately, The Times 
abstained from attributing to Stalin, as Horace 
did to Maecenas, royal origin (atavis edite 
regibus). 

It was because of the hostile attitude of the 
Foreign Secretary that the procedure normal 
on such occasions had not, in the case of the 
Trade Agreement, been followed. Entry by 
the front door into No. 10 Downing Street, 
as Punch’s cartoon had it, being prohibited to 
Bolsheviks, Krassin had to utilize “‘ the trades- 
man’s entrance,” and it was Sir Robert Horne, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, not the Foreign 
Secretary, who affixed his signature to the 
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KAMENEV, member of the “* Politburo ” 


Born 1883. Executed 1936 


agreement. Not a promising start ! But Russia, 
exhausted and unhappy as she was in those days, 
was prepared to put up with a measure of 
humiliation, and even on those terms British 
recognition was welcome to her. Moreover, 
Italy and other Powers followed closely in 
Britain’s wake. 

The reasons that impelled a kind-hearted 
Foreign Office to select me to be head of the 
Commercial Mission, composed of four 
“ Official Agents” and their clerical staff, 
which was to be despatched to Moscow in 
accordance with the terms of the Trade Agree- 
ment, have, of course, never been revealed to 
me, and I have always been surprised that the 
Soviet Government, after my close connection 
with Intervention in Siberia, where I had been 
Acting High Commissioner at Omsk to the 
Kolchak Government, should have found me 
acceptable. The post, however, promised to be 


an exceedingly interesting one and I took up 
the offer with alacrity. 

The first problem to be resolved was what 
the “‘ Official Agents ” were to do in Moscow 
when they got there. It was submitted to Lord 
Curzon, who decided that I should draft my 
own instructions. This I proceeded to do, and 
I remember the thrill of pleasure with which I 
learned that my draft had had His Lordship’s 
approval. It was signified by an enormous 
“C” on the last page with a little squiggle 
underneath it. Inside the squiggle was beauti- 
fully -written : “ These instructions are very 
well drafted.” It was a good beginning. To 
be appointed representative to a Russian 
Government, even a Bolshevik one to which 
only de facto recognition was accorded, was 
indeed glory. 

We left for Moscow towards the end of 
August, travelling via Riga, William Peters, 
my exceedingly capable No.2, having been 
sent in advance to arrange for accommodation. 
On arrival, several difficulties confronted us. 
In the first place, such food as was obtainable 
locally was totally inedible. We settled this by 
an arrangement sanctioned by the Bolshevik 
Government, in virtue of which three wagon- 
loads of stores for the diplomatic missions 
could be imported every week from Riga free 
of Customs inspection. Three duty-free loads 
could also be exported weekly—a facility that 
was turned to account by diplomats desirous 
of exporting pictures, carpets and other articles 
of value which could be had for next to nothing 
in an impoverished Russia. Secondly, I found 
a number of Red Army soldiers ensconced in a 
cottage in our backyard and doing sentry-duty 
around our house. When I expostulated with 
the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, I was 
told that the guard was there for our protection 
in view of the loathing that Russians, after 
Intervention, had for Great Britain. I replied 
that the Bolsheviks were not popular in England 
either, and that it might be found advisable to 
have Krassin, whenever he went about in 
London, escorted by several policemen. The 
answer to this menace was the disappearance 
of the guard a few days later. In the third place, 
a large and much needed room inside our house 
was inhabited by an Upravdom or domestic 
superintendent ; such as all houses were com- 
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pelied to have in those days. He stoutly refused 
to budge, and the only thing for us to do was 
what we did. One day, when the Upravdom 
went out, we locked the door of his room, and 
when he returned, refused to have him in the 
house again. In those days it was easy to deal 
with problems of the kind. 

The understanding which, in the shape of 
the Trade Agreement, was to lead to the 
resumption of “ peaceful trade and commerce ” 
between Russia and the United Kingdom 
“pending the conclusion of a formal general 
Peace Treaty,” was embodied in a strange 
document. Its main provision was a mutual 
engagement by the signatories, binding each 
side to refrain from propaganda to the detri- 
ment of the other. The wording of this clause 
was as follows :— 


“* That each party refrains from hostile action 
or undertakings against the other and from 
conducting outside of its own borders any official 
propaganda, direct or indirect, against the 
institutions of the British Empire or the Russian 
Soviet Republic respectively and, more par- 
ticularly, that the Russian Soviet Government 
refrains from any attempt by military or diplo- 
matic or any other form of action or propaganda 
to encourage any of the peoples of Asia in any 
form of hostile action against British interests or 
the British Empire, especially in India and in the 
independent State of Afghanistan. The British 
Government gives a similar particular under- 
taking to the Russian Soviet Government in 
respect of the countries which formed part of the 
former Russian Empire and which have now 
become independent.” 


The phrase “ conducting any official pro- 
paganda,” the agreement added, “ includes the 
giving by either party of assistance or en- 
couragement to any propaganda conducted 
outside its own borders,” while both parties 
undertook “to give forthwith all necessary 
instructions to their agents and to all persons 
under their authority to conform to the 
stipulations undertaken above.” 

The contention that the undertaking to 
abstain from propaganda had not been observed 
by the Soviet Government’s agents was to be a 
potent source of friction in the immediate 
future. Further, that the ban on propaganda 
should have been confined to the “ official ” 
variety seems oddly short-sighted, when it is 
remembered that the Third or Communist 
International, of which Lenin was the parent 


and which was created on the basis of the inter- 
nationalist doctrines of Marx and Engels, was 
exceedingly busy at the time undermining 
authority in the adjacent “ bourgeois ” States. 
The gospel of “‘ permanent revolution,” which 
Trotsky preached and which was in harmony 
with Lenin’s own pronouncements, inevitably 
arouse the enmity of the neighbouring non- 
Communist countries, to whom it came as 
a challenge. Moscow, if Trotsky’s thesis 
triumphed, was to become the centre of a group 
of Communist States whose territories would 
continue to expand by the adherence of new 
associates until it embraced the world, the 
means employed to achieve this end being the 
intrigue and propaganda conducted by the 
Comintern with the object of bringing about 
the collapse of capitalist policies. 

So argued Trotsky and, till 1927,” his 
eloquence secured him a hearing. Stalin, who 
was the third member of the triumvirate that 
acceded to power on Lenin’s death, Zinoviev 
being the second, opposed his doctrine of 
“* permanent revolution.” Russia, Stalin main- 
tained, was already big enough and strong 
enough to disregard the enmity of capitalist 
states. She was quite capable of standing on 
her own legs, and devoting the whole of her 
energies to the task of building up the First 
Socialist State. Hence, “ The New Economic 
Policy ” speedily passed into oblivion. As 
for the Comintern, it continued to exercise a 
useful function, retaining for long its nuisance 
value and being, incidentally, responsible for 
most of the trouble that marred the operation 
of the Trade Agreement. 

The officials with whom I was mostly in 
contact in Moscow were, of course, Chicherin, 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs from 1918 
onwards, and Litvinov, who, having been 
appointed Assistant Commissar in 1921, suc- 
ceeded him as Commissar in 1930.* Readers 
will, I hope, forgive me if I speak here of 
Chicherin at some length. 

Gheorghi Vassilevitch was of Italian descent. 
His family—Cicerini by name—had emigrated 
to Roumania in the fifteenth century and settled 
down there, some of its members moving on sub- 
sequently into Russia where, as time went on 


2 When he was expelled from the Party. 
3 Molotov became Commissar in 1939. 








CHICHERIN, 1872-1936, _ 
succeeded Trotsky as Commissar for Foreign Affairs 


they came to rank high among the “ Intelli- 
ghentsia ” of the period. They are indeed said to 
have been among the families which came under 
the influence of that picturesque figure, Lord 
Radstock, who visited Russia in the eighteen- 
seventies and—until the Tsarist police put an 
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end to his missionary activities by expelling 
him—spread his doctrine of open-air religion 
among a Russian aristocracy ill-satisfied by the 
narrowness of the established Orthodox creed. 
The family seat was Karavol—a stately home 
on the Volga, near Simbirsk, inhabited in 
Gheorghi Vassilevitch’s day by his uncle who 
had been an illustrious professor of Inter- 
national Law at Moscow University, and who 
on one occasion had delivered himself of the 
following pronouncement : “ Russia,” he said, 
“does not enter into the scheme of humanity, 
but exists for the purpose of giving to the world 
an unforgettable lesson.” Assuredly he had the 
gift of prescience. 

Gheorghi Vassilevitch was educated partly 
at Bonn University ; and while he was there his 
uncle, whose heir he was, died. Congratulated 
by his fellow-students on his accession to 
wealth, he replied that, had his uncle known of 
his Socialist leanings, he would never have left 
him anything. He would, then, take nothing 
from his uncle’s estate. And, in any case, the 
matter was of no importance, since, before long, 
Karavol and all that pertained to it would have 
become the property of the Russian people. 
In fact, I believe that Karavol has been 
nationalized by the Soviet Government, and 
that it is kept as a monument in Chicherin’s 
memory. 

In 1905, Chicherin was appointed to a minor 
post in the Berlin Embassy ; but he soon 
resigned from the Imperial Diplomatic Service 
and became associated with the Central Socialist 
Bureau in Berlin. After a spell of imprisonment 
in Charlottenburg, he left Germany for Paris, 
and when the First World War broke out he 
was in London. There he got into serious 
trouble with the police for, being a convinced 
pacifist, he became involved in a campaign of 
anti-war propaganda among the Mercantile 
Marine. Russia, since Brest-Litovsk, had been 
looked upon here as an enemy country, and in 
November 1917 he was arrested and con- 
demned. A term of imprisonment in Brixton 
jail was followed by his expulsion from this 
country on January 3rd, 1918. Early on a 
Sunday morning a policeman appeared with 
orders to escort him to West Hartlepool where 
he was to board the steamer that was to take 
him to a Baltic port. The policeman had had 
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no breakfast and was penniless. Chicherin won 
his gratitude by a tip of half-a-crown. 

His revolutionary enthusiasm and his out- 
standing intelligence were responsible for his 
speedy appointment as Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs in succession to Trotsky. On the other 
hand, his aristocratic lineage and associations 
were apt to arouse the suspicions of the Tcheka; 
and, even though he was a member of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
there was always a Tchekist in the Commissariat 
to watch over his actions. To say that he was 
Anglophile would be an exaggeration—centuries 
of Anglo-Russian antagonism had made on him 
too deep an impression to allow of its easy 
effacement. He was, however, animated initially 
by the genuine desire to bring about collabora- 
tion between the two countries and prepared to 
go to considerable lengths in order to do so. 
He had also many friends in this country, the 
Leeper brothers in the Foreign Office among 
them. But, as time went on, his attitude 
changed. The cordial approaches made to 
Russia by the German Government, the 
influence that Brockdorf-Rantzau, the German 
Ambassador in Moscow, exercised over him, 
and his dissatisfaction with the results of the 
Genoa Conference, had their inevitable effect 
upon his mentality ; it was thus upon his 
initiative that the Treaty of Rapallo was signed, 
involving close co-operation between Germany 
and Russia and the exclusion of Britain. 

The Genoa Conference, convoked mainly 
as the outcome of Lloyd George’s insistence on 
his old objective in regard to Russia, opened on 
April roth, 1922; but his eloquence was 
expended at it to no purpose. The Soviet 
Government would, he declared, be accorded 
full recognition provided it abstained from 
propaganda and respected foreign property in 
Russia. The French and Belgian delegations, 
on their side, could not be persuaded to have 
any dealings with the Soviet Government, 
unless it acknowledged its pre-war debts ; 
and this the Soviet Government obstinately 
refused to do. How, argued Chicherin, who 
with Rakovsky, Krassin’s successor in London, 
represented Russia, could the Soviet Govern- 
ment be expected to acknowledge liabilities 
that had been incurred by the Tsarist régime 
for enslaving the Russian people ? There fol- 


lowed the last thing Lloyd George and the other 
initiators of the Conference desired or expected. 
Germany, too, had been bidden, and was 
represented at Genoa by Dr. Wirth, the 
Chancellor, and Dr. Rathenau, the Foreign 
Minister. Endless discussions having resulted 
in little progress, the Russians and Germans on 
April 16th repaired to the neighbouring sea- 
side resort of Rapallo, and the Treaty of 
Rapallo was the outcome of their deliberations. 

Whether it was accompanied by a military 
understanding is even now uncertain ; but it 
may be assumed that the General Staff of both 
countries were consulted, though the German 
Government denied that the treaty contained 
any secret clauses, military or other. In any 
case, it was fertile in results. For though 


President Ebert did not approve of the treaty, 
while general opinion in Germany held that the 
Government had been stampeded into it by 
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the Bolsheviks, whom Germans disliked and 
distrusted, the two “ Pariahs” had joined 
hands and, apart from one or two minor 
troubles, such as the invasion by the German 
police of the equivalent of “‘ Arcos ” in Berlin 
— the Bandit Raid ” as Chicherin called it— 
and the Shakhty trial, when 53 German and 
Russian engineers were arrested in the Donbas 
on a charge of sabotage, four of them being 
convicted and shot, for close on ten years, till 
Hitler assumed power in 1933, there was col- 
laboration between them. 

Not only did commercial advantage accrue 
to Germany from the association, Russia trans- 
ferring to her the bulk of the orders she would 
otherwise have placed in Britain ; but from the 
military point of view, too, the treaty was most 
useful to her. It put Germany in a position to 
employ Russian territory for evading the restric- 
tions imposed upon her by the Treaty of 
Versailles. To Russia, also, it was valuable. 
A Great Power in the shape of Germany had 
recognized de jure the Soviet Government— 
the first to do so—and Russia was enabled to 
profit by the technical skill of the German 
artificers employed on the manufacture of 
armaments in Russian factories. Once more, as 
in the days of Peter the Great, Germans were 
to act as instructors to Russia. What is truly 
remarkable is that, despite the close associa- 
tion, the Germans never succeeded in fathom- 
ing the technical progress made by the Russians 
during those vital years. The secretiveness of 
Russia is, on occasion, exasperating to her 
friends. It would ‘be folly to deny its 
effectiveness. 

The Lausanne Conference in 1923 followed 
closely on that of Genoa. Lord Curzon was the 
dominating figure there and at the time the 
conference was hailed as an outstanding success 
for his tactical brilliance. Chicherin was 
representing the Soviet Government, and by 
the intervention of Frank Wise, a Member of 
Parliament animated by enthusiasm for Anglo- 
Russian understanding, an interview was 
arranged between him and Lord Curzon. I, of 
course, have only Chicherin’s version of what 
happened at it. Curzon, he told me, was lying 


on his back on a sofa, at the end of an immensely 
long room in his hotel which he and Wise 
traversed together. “‘ What have you got to say 
to me ?” asked Curzon, regarding him dis- 
dainfully, when, having been introduced, he 
was on the point of starting conversation. 
“Nothing,” he replied and had retraced his 
steps. Harold Nicolson, on the other hand, 
gives a very different account of the interview. 
** Curzon,” he tells his readers, “ had received 
Chicherin with exuberant good humour, which 
he had interpreted as a wish to humiliate him.” 

That any intimacy between Britain and 
Russia would ensue from the Lausanne Confer- 
ence was not to be expected. On the same day 
on which Russia had signed the Trade Agree- 
ment with Great Britain, she had signed a Treaty 
of friendship with Turkey ; and this had been 
found most unpalatable in London. At about 
the same time, she had also concluded agree- 
ments with Persia and Afghanistan which were 
in conflict with all Lord Curzon’s calculations 
as to what the relations between those countries 
and Russia ought to be. He had looked upon 
them as the bastions which should stave off 
Russian aggression against India; now it 
seemed as if they preferred association with the 
prospective aggressor to an understanding with 
the prospective victim. The Lausanne Con- 
ference was to be used for disrupting a relation- 
ship between Russia and Turkey which Lord 
Curzon found highly objectionable ; and to the 
achievement of this he directed his great 
forensic talent. In the event he succeeded to a 
point, for he evoked a divergency of view 
between Chicherin and Ismet Pasha, who was 
representing Turkey. He also secured freedom 
of transit through the Straits for the ships of 
commerce of all nationalities in peace-time, 
and of neutral vessels in war-time. But he 
signally failed to bring about antagonism 
between Russia and Turkey, who continued to 
entertain the most friendly relations with one 
another until the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Turkish Alliance in 1938. As for the effect of 
his attitude at Lausanne upon Anglo-Russian 
relations, it could, of course, only be detrimental 
without any compensating advantage. 


All illustrations from Picture Post Library 
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PART Ill 


"ELBOURNE HAD NEED OF CONSOLATION 
Mesos the next few years. For the 

political scene was not such as to cheer 
his foreboding spirit. To anyone, but especially 
to any member of the governing class, the 
atmosphere of England after the passing of the 
Reform Bill was tense, dark and uneasy. It 
was obscurely realized that the Bill marked the 
beginning of a completely new epoch ; but 
what that epoch was going to be like, no one 
could tell. In consequence, those who had any- 


thing to lose felt all the time jumpy and 
apprehensive. The pessimists among them, 
like the Duke of Wellington, even took the view 
that they were in for a period of violent revolu- 
tion, that now, with the citadel of aristocratic 
power surrendered, it would only be a few years 
before King, peers and private property were 
swept away in a storm of bloodshed. Certainly, 
as Melbourne had expected, extreme parties 
were already showing themselves angrily dis- 
appointed by the results of reform. The Home 
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Office still got reports of secret plots to over- 
throw the Constitution : from time to time 
there were still outbreaks of riots and violence. 
Now loud, now soft, the murmur of popular 
discontent was ominously audible. 

Whether or not it could be quieted depended 
on Parliament. But Parliament, in its new 
reformed state, had itself become an unknown 
quantity. Not only was it largely made up of 
what Melbourne called “the blackguardly 
interest ’’—manufacturers, Nonconformists and 
other dingy and unpredictable persons—but 
they and their fellow members were susceptible, 


as never before, to the pressure of their con- 
stituents, who could threaten to turn them out 
if they did not approve of their actions. Could 
they be relied on to stand firm, if firmness was 
likely to be unpopular ? Besides, every day 
that passed revealed the Reform party, which 
formed the majority of members, as largely 
divided. Reform had been passed by a com- 
bination of people who wanted it for widely 
different reasons. The Radicals looked on it 
as the first necessary step in a general reform ; 
reform of the Church, reform of local govern- 
ment, reform in Ireland, reform of the House 
of Lords, reform of the Corn Laws. The old- 
fashioned Whigs and the Canningites, on the 
other hand, hoped that by granting Parlia- 
mentary Reform, they would pacify discontent 
sufficiently to stop the demand for any other 
reforms. In between these two extremes 


hovered a crowd of people, willing for more 
reform than the Canningites, though not for so 
much as the Radicals, but who could not agree 
as to what particular reforms they each desired. 
All these different groups had united together 
to fight for Parliamentary Reform. Now that 
they had got it, however, their differences began 


to show. It looked as if these might become so 
sharp as to break up the party and bring down 
the Government. And who was to succeed 
them ? Not the Tories ; for the time being 
they were a beaten, punch-drunk rout with no 
confidence in themselves and no hope of getting 
a majority in the country. The result might 
well be that, for want of an alternative, the 
Radicals would sweep in and effect by con- 
stitutional means changes almost as extreme as 
those proposed by the agitators for revolution. 
To avoid this, strong and skilful leadership was 
needed. It did not look as if this was going to 
be obtained from the existing Government. 
Indeed, they were an odd set of men to be 
guiding England along the path of progress 
at this crucial moment. A scratch team of 
aristocrats gathered hastily together to pass the 
Reform Bill, they were, for the most part, 
themselves men of the past ; who, whatever 
their theoretical opinions, were unqualified alike 
by tradition and experience to envisage the 
new bourgeois and industrial epoch which it 
was their fate to inaugurate. Moreover, as 
much as their followers, they were divided as 
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to what they wanted to happen. They, too, had 
supported reform for diverse reasons: and 
now they, too, reacted differently to the 
prospect of the future. Every shade of opinion 
except that of the extreme left was represented 
in their ranks. 

So variously-minded a body could only have 
worked together easily if its individual members 
had been themselves conciliatory persons. This, 
however, was far from being the case. Some of 
them, like Melbourne himself or Lord Holland, 
were reasonable enough. But there were others 
who would have been troublesome members of 
a team at any period. To be born and bred a 
ruler does not encourage a man to be accom- 
modating ; and the high-nosed, be-chokered 
countenances that gazed down at one so 
arrogantly from the portraits of the Reform 
ministers exhibit them as possessed of all the 
wilful and idiosyncratic independence of their 
Whig blue blood. 

The two most influential members in 
deciding the course of policy were Lord Grey, 
the Prime Minister, and Lord Althorp, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Grey was a shy, 
reserved, formidable grand seigneur of un- 
bending principles and distinguished manners, 
who had become celebrated in his younger days 
as a pioneer of reform. Since he would never 
join an administration not specifically Whig, he 
had kept out of politics for many years. Now, 
brought back to lend the authority of his name 
and his character to the Reform Government, 
he found himself, like Rip Van Winkle, in a 
world utterly unlike that of his youth. He did 
not like it. The age of enlightenment and pro- 
gress for which he had once fought so ardently 
turned out, now it had arrived, to be a vulgar, 
restless affair. Not a day passed that Grey did 
not yearn to be back in the quiet and freedom 
of his country home at Howick Hall, North- 
umberland, with his books and his grand- 
children and his sporting guns : and, though a 
stern sense of duty kept him at his post, the 
strain of living in so uncongenial an atmosphere 
kept him permanently irritable and ill at ease. 
At the slightest extra friction—and this 
occurred almost monthly—Grey threatened 
to resign. 

Lord Althorp, though  easier-tempered 
than his chief, was also liable to proffer his 


resignation on small excuse. He was a curious 
and lovable character of a peculiarly English 
type. With his heavy figure and plain red 
weather-beaten face, he looked like a farmer ; 
and, in fact, there was a lot of the farmer about 
him. Country pursuits were the only things he 
enjoyed ; even during the crisis of the Reform 
Bill, he always opened letters from his bailiff 
before looking at the rest of his post. Yet 
beneath this John Bull exterior lurked a quixotic 
strain of enthusiastic idealism which led him 
far from the path Nature would seem to 
have marked out for him. He had loved his 
wife with so romantic a passion that when she 
died he gave up fox hunting, which he loved 
more than anything else in life, for ever ; no 
less a sacrifice could, he felt, express his utter 
desolation at her loss. He also threw himself 
into the cause of Reform against all his natural 
instincts as a landowner, simply because he 
thought Reform was the cause of justice. The 
same motive kept him still in office afterwards, 
though he had no ambition and was as miserable 
in London as a sporting dog. Not that he could 
feel that he did much good there. “I am 
nothing in Cabinet,” he remarked with 
humorous humility, “ I have no great talent nor 
ill temper, so nobody cares for me.” It was not 
true. Althorp’s influence with his colleagues 
was considerable. With the House of Commons 
it was more. Who could resist so endearing a 
mixture of honesty and modesty and homeli- 
ness ? The fact that he was a poor, halting 
speaker somehow only made members like him 
more. He could do anything he liked with 
them. Once when an opponent had raised a 
point against the Government, Althorp replied 
that he had some facts with which he was sure 
he could answer it, but for the moment he had 
mislaid them. Both sides of the House at once 
accepted his answer as perfectly satisfactory. 
Indeed, so far as the management of Parliament 
was concerned, Althorp was the most import- 
ant member of the Government. “ He is the 
tortoise,” said Melbourne, “on whose back 
the world reposes.” 

Four other personalities stand out especially 
in the history of those years ; the Hon. Edward 
Stanley, Secretary for Ireland ; Lord John 
Russell, the Privy Seal ; Lord Durham, the 
Paymaster-General, and Lord Chancellor 
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Brougham. Stanley represented the extreme 
right wing. Only family tradition put him on 
the Whig side. By temperament a despotic 
oligarch, he had been a leading Waverer over 
Reform ; and now ruled Ireland by a policy of 
ruthless coercion in the interests of the Protest- 
ant Ascendancy. For the rest, he was youthful, 
brilliant and combative with an extraordinary 
gift for aggressive, effective debating, and off- 
hand patrician manners which induced a dis- 
agreeable sense of social inferiority among the 
more bourgeois members of his party. They 
were mystified by the race-course metaphors 
with which he sprinkled his discourses, and 


resented his habit of lounging back on the 
Treasury bench with his feet propped up on 
the table in front of him, for all the world as if 
he were taking his ease at Brooks’s Club. 
Lord. John Russell also lacked the common 
touch. A small, prim young man, with a large 
head and a precise, old-fashioned mode of 
speech, he often failed to recognize a follower 
of ten years’ standing and conversed in a strain 
of cold, flat candour that was the reverse of 
winning. On one occasion he described to a 
friend how at a party he had left the Duchess of 
Inverness to talk to the Duchess of Sutherland 
because she was sitting further from the fire 
and he felt too hot. “I hope you told the 
Duchess of Inverness why you left her,” said 
the friend. ‘“‘ No,” said John Russell after a 
pause. “ But I did tell the Duchess of Suther- 
land.” All the same, if John Russell was not 
loved he was, unlike Stanley, deeply and grow- 
ingly trusted by his party. This is a little sur- 
prising because, in addition to his lack of social 
charm, there was something depressingly 
commonplace about John Russell’s mind. 
Perhaps, though, this was an advantage to him. 
Intellectual originality does not make for 
popularity in English politics. What the average 
member likes is ordinary ideas supported by 
brains and character stronger than the ordinary. 
This was just what John Russell possessed. 
His outlook was the orthodox Whig outlook of 
the new generation, who believed in adapting 
old institutions to a new situation by a process 
of cautious reform. But John Russell did not 
hold this in a vague, instinctive, amateurish 
fashion. Intellectual and highly educated, he 
never rested till he had clarified and ordered 
his opinions in relation to a system of defined 
and rigid political principles. He was a doc- 
trinaire of the middle way. With a doctrinaire’s 
certainty, too ; here we come to the final cause 
of his influence. A strong, narrow character, 
fortified by the unhesitating self-confidence 
which was the inheritance of every member of 
the august house of Russell, he never doubted 
that he was always in the right about every- 
thing. ‘“ There is not a better man in England 
than Lord John Russell,” said Sidney Smith, 
“but he is utterly ignorant of moral fear : 
there is nothing he would not undertake. I 
believe he would perform the operation for the 





stone—build St. Peter’s—or assume, with or 
without ten minutes’ notice, the command of 
the Channel Fleet ; and no one would discover 
by his manner that the patient had died, the 
church tumbled down and the @hannel Fleet 
been knocked to atoms.” Self-confidence on 
this scale, though irritating to his acquaintance, 
was a great help to John Russell in imposing his 
will on more hesitant persons. 

Black-browed, “ Radical Jack,’ Durham, 
the champion of left-wing ideas in the Govern- 
ment, was equally sure he was right. But he 
was less successful at persuading others to 
share his belief. The rich Radical seldom carries 
conviction, especially if he is as fantastically 
rich as Durham. Justly or not, it is hard to 
accept, as spokesman of the poor, a man who is 
reported to have spent £900,000 on doing up 
his house. Besides, Durham’s character was 
even more paradoxical than his political posi- 
tion. Independent, courageous, and with fitful 
gleams of political vision, he was also a theatrical 
unbalanced egotist whose infirmities of temper 
had been developed to the highest pitch by bad 
health, bad nerves and too much money. 
Accustomed to indulge every changing mood 
and to follow every impulse, his character was 
a bundle of inconsistencies. He was an autocrat 
at home and a democrat abroad, spoiled his 
children and cuffed his servants, was delightful 
to his friends one moment and insulted them 
the next, gave magnificent dinner parties 
through which he himself sat in sullen silence, 
risked his reputation to serve the cause of 
liberty and equality at the same time as he was 
pulling every string he could lay hands on to 
get himself made an earl—“ shall the richest 
commoner in England be no more than the 
last of her barons ?” he demanded furiously. 
As a member of a Cabinet, Durham was 
impossible. Not only did he deliberately pro- 
voke his less progressive colleagues by the 
revolutionary violence of his proposals, but he 
advocated them with a lack of self-control that 
made discussion with him impossible. He 
stormed, he sulked, he made scenes, he burst 
into tears, he flung out of the room, he 
squabbled incessantly with Stanley ; and he 
bullied Lord Grey—who incidentally, was his 
father-in-law—so unmercifully that the poor 
gentleman, losing all his patrician poise, 
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cowered in a corner, while kindly Althorp sat 
with his face buried in his hands out of sheer 
embarrassment. Outside the Cabinet, Durham 
intrigued with disaffected members of his party 
against his own leaders and made public 
speeches of extreme indiscretion. In the 
autumn of 1832, to the general relief, it was 
arranged he should go on a mission to Russia. 
Russia sounded comfortably far off. But before 
many months were over he was back, and the 
scenes were raging away as intolerably as ever. 
By 1834 there were few of his colleagues with 
whom Lord Durham had not personally 
quarrelled. 











All the same it is doubtful if he was quite 
such a nuisance as Lord Brougham. Durham’s 
views kept fairly steady, even if his temper did 
not. Not so Brougham’s. He was the one 
important minister who was not an aristocrat ; 
a middle-class Scottish lawyer, who from the 
time he had entered political life twenty odd 
years before had, by the sheer brilliance of his 
personal gifts, established himself in the fore- 
front of the Whig Party. During its long period 
of eclipse he had done more than any other one 
man to modernize its appeal and keep up its 
fighting spirit. By 1830 he was generally con- 
sidered; the most dynamic single force in 
politics and possibly the cleverest man alive. 
Certainly Brougham was a phenomenon ; as 
flamboyantly eccentric as a character of Dickens 
—and as preternaturally vital. The queer, 
lanky figure with the baleful, restless eyes and 
twitching, inquisitive nose was never still for 
an instant. Across the page of history he strides, 
fidgeting, posturing, scratching his head, pick- 
ing his nose and incessantly pouring forth a 
flood of talk in which ideas and scurrility, jokes 
and voluminous learning were strangely and 
sparklingly blended. No one could help listen- 
ing to Brougham when he really got going. 
“Lord Brougham,” writes a fashionable lady, 
“kept us spellbound at breakfast talking about 
the habits of bees—as charming as a fairy tale.” 
In serious conclave with his colleagues, he was 
equally riveting: the one member of the 
Government with expert knowledge of the 
special problems of the new age—educational 
problems, legal problems, economic problems 
—and with ingenious projects for solving them 
all. ‘‘ This morning,” remarked the sardonic 
Rogers about him, “ Solon, Lycurgus, Demos- 
thenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord 
Chesterfield and a good many others went 
away in one post chaise ! ” 

But what lay behind this astonishing 
display ? Not profound thought. Examined 
today and unassisted by the magnetic light of 
Brougham’s personal presence, his learning 
shows up as superficial and his ideas as no more 
than commonplace. Morally, he was even less 
impressive—undignified, boastful, drunken, and 
directed by no consistent principles whatso- 
ever. His days passed in a turmoil of plot and 
counter-plot, trickery and double-dealing in 


which he tacked about so often and so quick 
from section to section of his Party, according 
as to which seemed most likely to further his 
career of self-advancement, that it was impos- 
sible to be sure at any one moment which side 
he was on. To complete the confusion he 
created, there was a streak in him of sheer 
irresponsibility. Out of jealousy or temper, or 
just from an impish delight in stirring up 
trouble, he was always liable to do or say some- 
thing which set everyone by the ears. Indeed, 
the more Brougham is studied, the more sur- 
prising it becomes that he should have suc- 
ceeded in getting where he did. For there was 
nothing constant in him but an unsleeping 
egotism and a wonderful skill in showing off. 
Upwards rushed the rocket, deafening the ears 
with its roar and lighting up the whole sky with 
a shower of stars. But when they had faded, all 
that remained was a bit of charred stick and a 
faint ominous whiff of sulphur. 

His contemporaries were dazzled by the 
stars, but they smelt the sulphur all right. 
“ Beelzebub,” “the Arch-Fiend,” “old 
Wickedshifts ”"—such were his nicknames. 
None of the Whig leaders trusted him enough 
to want him in the Government ; but they 
feared he might be more dangerous outside it. 
So Grey made him Lord Chancellor. He soon 
regretted it. Perhaps in an unusually dis- 
ciplined and united ministry Brougham’s 
energy and brains might have been subdued to 
serve some useful purpose ; but not in the Whig 
Ministry of 1830! The Arch-Fiend used his 
great position only as a platform from which to 
make his personality felt by his own charac- 
teristic methods, which included meddling in 
other ministers’ business behind their backs, 
and conducting his own without any reference 
to the lines of policy laid down by his leaders. 
Like an elderly and malignant Puck, incon- 
gruously clothed in Lord Chancellor’s robes 
and wig, Brougham flitted about leaving a trail 
of bad faith and bad blood wherever he went. 

With such a team to drive, it is no wonder 
that poor Grey longed to be back at Howick 
Hall. He himself did not feel inclined for 
further reforms ; only as much of them as 
would keep the Radicals quiet without annoying 
the old Whigs so much that they withdrew 
their support from him. Helped by Althorp 





























and in a less degree by John Russell, he 


managed to pursue this middle course more © 


successfully than might have been expected. 
Some substantial measures were passed in those 
years, notably those dealing with banking, 
legal, factory and poor law reform. But the 
Government was too divided to settle down 
into any kind of stability. Hardly two months 
went by without someone threatening to resign; 
Durham and Brougham from temper, Stanley 
and John Russell from principle, Althorp and 
Grey from the simple desire for a quiet life. 
The Cabinet lurched on from dangerous crisis 
to dangerous crisis ; and though for a time 
catastrophe was averted by a succession of 
hastily patched-up compromises, yet each 
crisis left the Government weaker in itself and 
more discredited in the eyes of the world. At 
last the left and right extremes broke off. 
Durham went in the autumn of 1833 ; Stanley 
followed him in May, 1834. It was clear that 
one more rumpus, and the whole thing would 
fall to pieces. 


From his customary position of detachment 
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Melbourne surveyed its decline and approach- 
ing fall. Himself he was in favour of Grey’s 
middle-way policy. It was not that he liked 
reforms any better than he had done : or that 
he was less apprehensive about the future. 
So far as he could judge from the reports that 
came into the Home Office, popular feeling was 
still very disturbed. He was appalled, so he 
told Greville driving up with him to London 
from a country house visit in the autumn of 
1832, by the desire for change and general 
restlessness which prevailed, and he judged 
violent revolution to be likely enough to insist 
on the Commander-in-Chief being a non-party 
appointment. If it came to fighting he thought, 
it was essential that the forces of order should 
have the confidence of all respectable people 
behind them. Melbourne’s very fear of dis- 
order, however, modified his instinctive con- 
servatism. Better concession than civil war, he 
would agree after some grumbling. It might 
pacify people for a bit at any rate ; and it would 
help to keep the Government united. As much 
as ever he felt its unity to be more important 











than anything else ; and did all he could to 
promote it. “ I was always exhorting different 
sections of Lord Grey’s Government to shuffle 
over differences,” he related later. Personally, 
he always took care to avoid rows and tried to 
get on with everyone : so successfully that he 
was the only minister whom all the others liked. 
This did not mean that he liked them. Coolly 
and silently, he observed his colleagues and 
drew conclusions about their characters for 
future use. As politicians, he esteemed them 
only in so far as their conduct encouraged what 
was tranquil and stable. By this test Grey and 
Althorp, along with some old friends like 
Lord Holland, came out not too badly—though 
Melbourne mocked at Grey’s reluctance to 
make the best of anything. “‘ Lord Grey,” he 
said, “in or out, successful or unsuccessful, 
was never satisfied with anything, least of all 
with himself.” Melbourne got on also with 
John Russell well enough. Of course, John 
Russell worried too much about his principles, 
but his views were moderate, his word was to be 
trusted ; and anyway Melbourne had known 
him all his life. The others were not so satis- 
factory. Stanley was the best of them. Mel- 
bourne sympathized with his dislike of reform 
and was enthusiastic about his oratory. ‘“‘ He 
rose like a young eagle above them all,” he 
cried after listening to one of his star perform- 
ances in the House of Commons. But Stanley 
could not be described as a tranquilizer. ‘“‘ He 
has about him both the faults of great spirit, 
haste and rashness, and those of being dis- 
contented and disgusted,” Melbourne told his 
brother. So also had Brougham and Durham 
without Stanley’s compensating virtues. 
Durham was everything that irritated Mel- 
bourne most—idealistic, vain and rude. Besides 
it was impossible to believe a word he said. All 
that fuss about his ill health for instance !— 
Melbourne noticed that he was only ill when he 
wanted to get out of doing something. He 
could not bear Durham. About Brougham, he 
was not able to bring himself to feel so strongly. 
Melbourne always had a soft spot for amusing 
ruffians, and all the more if they were eccentric. 
He even went so far as to say that Brougham 
had a good heart lurking about him somewhere. 
This did not mean that he liked having him in 
the Government. As early as the autumn of 


1832 he had made up his mind that he was an 
untrustworthy nuisance. Three years later he 
declared, “‘ Brougham is mad and will one day, 
by sacrificing everything to his personal whim, 
end by sacrificing himself.” Melbourne thought 
that the sooner this happened the better. 

Altogether the spectacle of cabinet life 
served to confirm him in his general sense of 
the infirmity of human beings and their 
institutions. “A cabinet is a delicate and 
fragile machine,” he writes tartly in the summer 
of 1834, “ this is still more the case when it has 
recently been shaken and broken, and repaired 
with new materials. Those who remain are 
anxious not to have to concede anything to their 
new allies : those who join are equally desirous 
of obtaining as much concession as possible, 
in order to justify themselves for having 
accepted office. . . . Such a body is not to be 
approached without the utmost care and even 
alarm !” For the rest, his colleagues provided 
abundant food for his sense of comedy. He 
was especially entertained by the way they— 
like ministers in all periods—insisted on 
believing themselves to be both indispensable 
and popular. “‘ They think themselves fixtures,” 
he exclaimed in comic wonderment, “I can- 
not think why!” Yet, he reflected, his irony 
taking another turn, they might be right. When 
did unpopularity ever bring a government 
down ? Perhaps, on the contrary, it kept it in ! 
** Now we are as unpopular as the Tories,” he 
remarked after the passing of the Bank Bill, 
“ we may stay in as long as they did.” Certainly 
he got a lot of fun out of being a minister, in 
spite of his gloomy views. By a characteristic 
paradox, he was at once the most pessimistic 
and the most cheerful member of the Govern- 
ment. During the next three years every 
glimpse we get of his figure reveals him in some 
joyous attitude ; writing to Miss Eden “in 
tearing spirits,” lounging back with a look of 
arch amusement at a Guildhall banquet, 
swilling wine joyfully with John Russell, giving 
jocose inféctious grunts of pleasure as he 
browses in his Holland House library, genially 
relaxing with his feet up on Lady Holland’s 
elegant drawing-room chairs ; and everywhere 
loudly laughing. ‘“ Lord Melbourne,” said 
Tom Moore, “laughs more and at less than 
ever.” 





Blenheim, 1704 


By NICHOLAS 
HENDERSON 


“ Blenheim is immortal as a_ battle 
because it changed the political axis of 
the world.” 


UGUST 1704 MUST RANK among the 
A greatest months in English history. 
Not only did the capture of Gibraltar 
and the naval victory off Malaga that month 
secure England’s naval and commercial supre- 
macy for 200 years, but between dawn and dusk 
on the 13th of August, on a front at Blenheim 
only four miles wide, the pendulum of European 
power swung from France to England, reveal- 
ing her for the first time as a decisive weight 
on the continent. “ Blenheim is immortal as a 
battle,” Sir Winston Churchill has written, 
“not only because of the extraordinary severity 
of the fighting . . . but because it changed the 
political axis of the world.” 

Blenheim—what a mixture of associations 
the name inspires : Southey’s description of old 
Kaspar on that nostalgic summer evening ; 
Addison’s image of the Duke of Marlborough, 
which earned him incidentally an Under- 
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MARLBOROUGH, 1650-1722, from a chalk drawing 
by Kneller. 


Secretaryship of State, riding “on the whirl- 
wind ” and directing the storm ; Vanbrugh’s 
Palace at Woodstock, “that quarry above 
ground,” where Sir Winston Churchill says he 
“took two very important decisions ; to be 
born and to marry ;” Capability Brown’s 
artificial lake there, and the Park with the trees 
laid out in the order of the British forces before 
the battle (a temptation to many English 
visitors to display their knowledge of history 
by asking to be shown the exact spot where the 
fighting took place) ; and underlying all other 
evocations, the battle itself, on that August day, 
which saw the eclipse of the Roi Soleil, the 
salvation of Vienna and the formation of 
Marlborough’s and Prince Eugene’s legendary 
friendship. 

The alliance between England and the 
Empire was traditional in those times ; but it 
is striking, looking back 250 -years, to see 











nearly twenty thousand English soldiers, about 
two-fifths of the total allied force, engaged so 
inextricably on the Danube so far from home, 
this despite the strong resistance of the “ blue- 
water” school of Tories to all continental 
adventures. “‘ When the Duke of Marlborough 
returns,” one of them declared after learning 
that the Duke had marched his Army off south, 
“he will be run down as hounds do a hare.” 

Owing partly to the mysterious disappear- 
ance of all Eugene’s personal archives, there is 
no certainty about the origin and timing of the 
bold decision to march Marlborough’s forces to 
join those of Eugene. For six weeks, May- 
June 1704, the giant red caterpillar of an Army 
wove its way from the North Sea to the Danube, 
a march which Sir Winston Churchill has 
described as more heroic than any other 
episode in the annals of the British Army. 
Already for a year Louis XIV’s ally, the 
Elector of Bavaria had been threatening to 
capture Vienna from the dejected Imperial 
forces, while Marlborough’s army in the 
north lay inert, restrained by the Dutch from 
attacking the French. The advantages, there- 
fore, of bringing all the allied armies together, 
and of a colossal concentrated assault against 
the enemy in the south to save Vienna, were 
self-evident ; however, it needed the combined 
genius of Marlborough and Eugene to effect 
this junction of forces, and then to lead to 
victory the motley gathering of English, Dutch, 
Danes, Prussians, Hessians and Hanoverians 
against the larger and less incongruous 
French-Bavarian Army. 

Diametrically opposed in their character 
and upbringing—Marlborough handsome, 
philistine, uxorious and extrovert—Eugene 
complicated, fanatical, scholarly, misogynous 
and destined originally for the church—the 
two are said to have seemed, that day of battle, 
like two souls with but a single body. At one 
moment in the afternoon, when the outcome 
was still uncertain, and the whole front was at 
grips and all fighting at once, Marlborough, 
who already had more forces than Eugene, sent 
the Prince a personal message asking for the 
loan of one of his brigades. Eugene, although 
in a most critical position at that moment being 
greatly outnumbered by the enemy, instantan- 
eously gave the order for his brigade to join 


Marlborough. This was typical of the mutual 
trust between the two men throughout the day. 
Nor after the battle was there ever the slightest 
disposition on the part of either to criticize the 
other for what had gone wrong, or to try to 
claim all the credit for the successful outcome. 
It is ironical that this magnanimity died 
with them. As if irked by the harmony between 
the two commanders at this high point in their 
lives, many: historians have given the impres- 
sion of trying to turn them against each other 
in their graves, by claiming, some, that Marl- 
borough, others, that Eugene, was chiefly 
responsible for the triumph. Acton, for instance 
has implied that Marlborough’s was the 
decisive part at Blenheim. Whereas Arneth, 
Eugene’s official biographer, has written : “ It 
is not taking sides to ascribe the principal credit 
te Eugene.” More recently Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan and Sir Winston Churchill have 
avoided such partisanship, but this controversy 
which has usually followed national lines was 
revived by German historians under Hitler. 
There are many books in the libraries of 
Germany and Austria, written in the Nazi era, 
which not only praise Eugene at the expense of 
Marlborough but also proclaim him as the 
harbinger of Germany’s New Order in Eastern 
Europe. It is another paradox of Eugene’s fate 
that he, half French, half Italian, without a 
drop of German. blood, and educated entirely 
in France, should have been extolled 200 years 
after his death as the first great exponent of 
pan-Germanism. For, in fact, one of the most 
interesting features of his career in restrospect 
is the light it throws on the “ elective ” nature 
of service under the Habsburgs, and the utterly 
“ unnationalistic ” character of the Empire at 
that time as compared even with our own in 
modern times (for example, the hounding of 
Prince Louis of Battenberg only agenerationago). 
The anniversary of the battle coincides 
with the re-opening to the public, for the first 
time since 1939, of Eugene’s Palace, the Upper 
Belvedere. There are certain similarities 
between the Palaces of the two great com- 
manders, Blenheim and Upper Belvedere, and 
many parallels in the lives of their two architects, 
Vanbrugh and Hildebrandt—but that is only 
yet another of the many fascinating trends of 
thought to which this anniversary gives rise. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


August 20, 1153 
DEATH OF ST. BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX—ABBOT AND STATESMAN 


By the twelfth century the power of the feudal 
aristocracy had reached its zenith in western Europe. 
Only the superior culture and morality of the Church 
offered an alternative to the barbarities of the feudal 
age. In the forefront of the struggle were the 
monastic orders, following the Rule of S. Benedict ; 
but Cluny, which since the days of Hildebrand had 
played the most prominent part, was succumbing 
to the dangers that power and influence may bring. 
The worldliness that had begun to invade Cluny led 
to the departure of the sub-Prior Robert, and the 
founding of a new House at Moléme, the austerities 
of which prompted a further exodus and the founding 
of a settlement at Citeaux near Dijon. Thus was 
inaugurated the Cistercian Order under the leader- 
ship of Alberic and Stephen Harding. 

In the new Abbey, the Rule was to be enforced 
in the true spirit of S. Benedict. Ail luxury, whether 
of a personal nature as in food and clothing, or of a 
liturgical character as in Church ornaments and 
vestments, was forbidden. But the rules of the Order 
went far beyond this, for unlike the Cluniac founda- 
tion, whose abbeys resembled feudal manors, the 
White Monks renounced all income from clerical 
offices and ecclesiastical possessions. Ciceaux and 


its daughter foundations were to be entirely self- 
supporting. 

The Church services, too, were simplified, and 
emphasis was laid on the obligations of Prayer and 
Reading. 


But Abbot Stephen recognized that a 
true bond between Citeaux and other Cistercian 
foundations could be created only by a system in 
which, though each abbey was to be independent, 
the link with the mother Abbey remained strong and 
constant. Accordingly, the rules of the Order laid 
down that every year the Abbots of all houses should 
meet at Citeaux, while to ensure that the Abbot of 
Citeaux should not become an autocrat like his 
brother at Cluny, provision was made by which the 
heads of the four earliest daughter-houses could 
meet together, with the power, if necessary, to depose 
the ruler of Citeaux. 

Of these four daughter-houses Clairvaux became 
the most important under the rule of Bernard. This 
abbey had been established by him in 1115. Such 
was the strength of his personality, his piety and his 
learning, that he soon became a figure well known 
throughout western Europe. No respecter of persons, 
he wrote to kings and princes with the utmost 
freedom, chiding or advising them on all matters 
affecting the interests of the Church. His own life 
was most austere. He condemned the magnificent 
Abbeys of the Cluniacs, the intemperance of the 
monks, and their falling away from the Rule. 
“ Laxity is called discretion, extravagance liberality, 
talkativeness affability, silly laughter a happy wit.” 
So ran his letter to the Abbot of S. Thierry after 
the deposition of Pontius, Abbot of Cluny (1127). 

In 1128 Bernard was invited to the Council of 
Troyes, at which the Order of the Knights Templar 
was founded. Two years later, he played an 
important and decisive part in the election of a 
Successor to Pope Honorius II. Faction and party 
spirit in the Sacred College resulted in a disputed 


election ; while the strongest party in the conclave 
elected as Pope the ambitious but disreputable 
Peter Leonis, with the title of Anacletus II, the 
minority proclaimed Gregory of St. Angelo, under 
the name of Innocent II. 

To Bernard at Clairvaux the danger of schism in 
the Church was clear : “‘ In most abbeys two abbots 
arose : in the bishoprics two prelates contended for 
the see.”” Louis VI of France summoned a council 
at Etampes to consider the matter ; to this council 
went Bernard, resolved to secure the king’s support 
for Innocent. This achieved, he also obtained the 
assent of Henry I of England and of the Emperor 
Lothair. Three years were to pass, however, before 
Innocent finally acceded to the papal throne. 

During these years, Bernard played a principal 
part in establishing the Cistercian foundations in 
England. Preceded by a letter from Bernard to 
Henry I, a band of the White Monks set up a new 
house at Rievaulx ; but the establishment of the new 
Cistercian house led to trouble with the Black or 
Cluniac Monks of St. Mary’s Abbey at York, in 
which considerable laxity prevailed. Prior Richard, 
who saw with regret the abandonment of the strict- 
ness of the Rule at St. Mary’s, sought the help of the 
primate Thurstan. Eventually, an appeal was made 
by both parties to Bernard, and the outcome was the 
withdrawal of the monks from Rievaulx, the recep- 
tion of St. Mary’s monks into the Cistercian Order 
and the setting up of a new house at Fountains 
near Ripon. 

The “care of the Churches ” proved manifold 
to Bernard ; but it was with even greater anxiety 
that he watched the growth of the spirit of enquiry 
and the questioning of orthodox beliefs. The 
influence of Peter Abelard, who demanded “a 
scientific examination and corroboration of the 
grounds of belief,” was now supreme at Paris. 
“Words which the mind cannot follow,” said 
Abelard, “‘ are useless.” What was wanted were 
** human and philosophical reasons, so that men can 
understand as well as believe.”” Such heresy called 
forth Bernard’s bitterest condemnation. “ Faith is 
not an opinion, but a certitude,” he replied, “ it 
dwelleth in a man’s heart not by guessing and think- 
ing, but by certain knowledge, conscience bearing 
witness.” In the end, Bernard appealed to the 
Council of Sens (1140), where Abelard refused to 
answer any questions and was, in consequence, 
condemned, despite his appeal to the Pope. 

Bernard’s closing years were chiefly occupied 
with the new menace from the East, where the 
advance of the Turks was threatening what remained 
of the Christian Kingdom in Syria. In 1144 came 
news of the fall of Edessa in southern Anatolia, 
and Pope Eugenius III, the disciple and friend of 
Bernard, called for a new crusade. Bernard’s voice 
was raised in the sacred cause and he succeeded in 
inducing both Louis VII and the Emperor Conrad 
to take the Cross. Disasters dogged the Crusaders 
and the tragic ending of the venture reacted strongly 
against Bernard. His last years were spent in retire- 
ment at Clairvaux, and on August 20th, 1153, he 
died. 
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A 
NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 
PROPHET 


“* Founder of the New Religion,”’ Claude Henri de 


Rouvroy, Comte 


By F. M.H. MARKHAM 
URING THE FIRST YEARS of the reign 
LD-« Louis Philippe Paris was in a state of 
acute intellectual as well as political 
excitement. The Romantic Movement was 
reaching its climax, and the intelligentsia 
of Paris was experiencing the tremendous 
emotional impact of the first performance of 
Victor Hugo’s Hernani (1830) and of Berlioz’ 
Symphonie Fantastique (:831). To this orgy 
of sentiment, mixed with grandiose ideas, was 
added a startlingly new religious movement, 
that of the Saint-Simonians. It was named 
after the eccentric and original thinker, Claude- 
Henri de Rouvroy, Comte de Saint-Simon, 
who died in 1825, shortly after the publication 
of his last and best-known work, Le Nouveau 
Christianisme. Although the leaders of the 
movement claimed Saint- Simon as their 
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Saint-Simon, 1760-1825 
founder, only one of them, Olinde Rodrigues, 
had known him personally ; and it must not 
be assumed that Saint-Simon’s ideas were 
necessarily the same as those of his followers. 
A member of an impoverished cadet branch 
of the family of the Duc de Saint-Simon, the 
courtier of Louis XIV, Saint-Simon had fought 
as a young officer under Lafayette in the 
American War of Independence. During the 
French Revolution, he took the liberal side, 
refused to emigrate, and renounced his title. 
Arrested during the Terror, he was saved from 
execution and released from prison by the fall 
of Robespierre in Thermidor, 1794. Entering 
into partnership with a German, Baron de 
Redern, he made a large fortune by speculating 
in the purchase of the nationalized lands of the 
church and of the emigrés. Like the Vicomte 


All illustrations from Les Saint Simoniens by H. R. d’Allemagne Librairie Grind, Paris. 
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“* The evil genius of the movement,” 
‘Father’ Enfantin, 1796-1864 


de Barras, he became one of the grands seigneurs 
sansculottes in the period of the Directory. A 
curious episode in his career occurred in 1797, 
when he was mentioned in the correspondence 
between Pitt and Malmesbury, the Foreign 
Secretary, as one of the unofficial negotiators 
in the abortive Anglo-French peace-conference 
at Lille. By 1800 he had lost his money through 
lavish spending, and the rest of his life was 
spent in obscure penury and devoted to 
philosophical speculation. 

Saint-Simon’s thought is founded upon his 
experience of the French Revolution. An 
aristocrat who recognized that the day of his 
own class was over, he accepted the new age of 
democracy and industrialism. Yet the slogans 
of the Revolution—“ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity”—seemed to him to be merely 
negative and destructive in character, and 
tending to anarchy. How, then, was a stable 
and coherent society to be reconstructed ? 
“The philosophy of the eighteenth century,” 
he wrote, “ has been critical and revolutionary : 
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that of the nineteenth century will be inventive 
and constructive.” 

The majority of Saint-Simon’s own class, 
the emigré noblesse, were seeking a refuge in 
religion. This religious revival, which reached 
its height under the Bourbon Restoration, had 
its origins at the start of the century in the 
writings of Maistre, Bonald and Chateaubriand, 
and in the Napoleonic Concordat with the 
Pope in 1801. On the political importance of 
religion Saint-Simon shared the views of the 
prophets of the Counter-Revolution, but he 
was too deeply influenced by the rationalism of 
the Enlightenment to believe that traditional 
catholicism could be resuscitated as a living 
force. One of his tutors had been d’Alembert 
the Encyclopedist, and for the anti-clerical 
Condorcet he had a great admiration. He had 
also enjoyed close connections with the 
scientists who, during the Revolution, founded 
the Institut and the Ecole Polytechnique. 

On the other hand, in his appreciation of the 
character of medieval civilization Saint-Simon 
is in striking contrast to the philosophers of 
the Enlightenment, who for the most part 
summarily condemned the Middle Ages as 
barbarous and superstitious. Saint-Simon 
points out that in the Middle Ages the fabric of 
society was maintained, however imperfectly, 
by a universally accepted belief and by an 
international institution, the Church, governed 
by an intellectual élite. It seemed clear to him 
that the French Revolution was only a phase in 
a much greater and more prolonged crisis in 
human development, which had begun with 
the breakdown of medieval civilization through 
the Protestant revolt and the growth of scientific 
thought. 

Saint-Simon’s attitude to the Middle Ages 
enabled him not only to attempt a synthesis of 
the ideas of the Enlightenment with those of 
the Counter-Revolution, but to evolve a 
philosophy of history in terms not of simple 
“ progress,” but of alternating “ critical ” and 
“ organic’ periods of history. A “ critical ” 
or “ revolutionary ” period develops, he argued, 
when the beliefs and institutions that have 
produced a stable or “‘ organic ” period become 
outworn and obsolete, and hamper the growth 
of new ideas and a new social order. A new 
organic period in human history would appear, 








Saint-Simon predicted, only when the new 
scientific and industrial society had fully 
emerged and thrown off the shackles of 
feudalism and catholicism. His entire thought 
was directed towards visualizing this new 
society and hastening its development. When 
all the sciences had followed the path of 
mathematics and physics, and become positive 
instead of conjectural, the certainties of science 
would replace the dogmas of the catholic 
religion ; scientists and captains of industry 
would likewise replace the priests and nobles 
of medieval society. 

At first sight, this is a strange analogy ; 
but despite his claim to be the “ prophet ” of 
the new age, Saint-Simon was by no means a 
religious enthusiast, but rather a Voltairian 
sceptic in the manner of Napoleon, who con- 
sidered that a religion was a political necessity 
for the people, though not for the enlightened 
few. For Saint-Simon the essence of religion 
was that it should provide a coherent body of 
ideas, explaining every aspect of the world 
and of human experience. Among the educated 
élite these ideas would be scientific truths, 
intellectually grasped ; among the ignorant 


masses they would take the form of mysteries, 


beliefs, a cult. “ Religion,” he said, “is the 
sum of the applications of general science by 
which enlightened men govern the ignorant.” 
Thus he conceived of an “ institution which, 
according to the degree of enlightenment of 
the individual, will appear to him to be either 
scientific or religious.” 

Despite the extraordinary range and variety 
of Saint-Simon’s speculations, they all rest 
upon this central theme of the close relationship 
between ideas and opinions on the one hand 
and social organization on the other. If the 
ideas common to a particular society attain 
unity and coherence, they constitute a religion, 
and create an organic society. In his first work, 
Lettres d’un habitant de Genéve (1803), he 
proposed as governors of the new society a 
“* Council of Newton,” consisting of scientists ; 
in Réorganisation de la Société Européenne 
(1814), a European parliament was to replace 
the medieval Papacy as the agent of inter- 
national government. In the Parabole (1819) 
he drew a contrast between the “ idlers,” the 
courtiers, nobles and bureaucrats who still 


* Father’ Enfantin’s Coat of Arms 


claimed to govern, and the really important 
element of society : the scientists, industrialists 
and artisans. In Nouveau Christianisme (1825) 
he outlined the new religion based upon science 
which was to give harmony to the new society.’ 

To Saint-Simon’s contemporaries the 
French Revolution presented itself in purely 
political terms—the triumph of the middle 
class over the ancien régime. The ensuing 
economic class-war of labour against capital did 
not make itself seriously felt until after 1830. 
But Saint-Simon, in advance of his age, had 
divined the coming social revolution. He had 
seen with his own eyes in Paris the Babeuf 
“* Conspiracy of the Equals ” in 1796—the first 
abortive socialist programme and uprising. In 
his first work he divided society into the 
intellectuals, the property-owners, and the 
proletariat ; but, unlike Marx, he did not 
believe in an inevitable class-war or an in- 
evitable triumph of the working-class. He 
conceived of the industrialists and managers 
as the natural leaders of the working-class, and 

1 For a complete list of Saint-Simon’s works, 


see my edition of “ Selected Political Writings. of 
Henri de Saint-Simon ” (Blackwell, 1952). 








Dance of the Saint-Simonian ‘ Apostles’ in their * Temple’ 


he is more realistic and less utopian than Marx 
in assuming that society is always governed by 
some form of intellectual élite. Nevertheless, 
it is his constant warning that the danger of 
class-war can be averted only by creating a new 
organic society. “‘ The preservation of pro- 
perty is the main object of politics,” he wrote. 
“The only barrier that the property-owners 
can put up against the proletariat is a system 
of ethics.” A new “ ethic of this world ” was 
required to restrain both the anti-social egoism 
of the rich and the possibility of anarchic 
uprisings by the poor.- The assumption of the 
classical economists that the individual interest 
automatically coincided with the general 
interest was not acceptable to Saint-Simon. A 
planned economy was necessary, he thought, 
to provide full employment, and to raise the 
standard of living of the working-class. The 
basic doctrine of ‘‘ New Christianity ” was to 
be “ the amelioration of the physical and moral 
condition of the poorest and most numerous 


class” through the application of the early 
Christian precept of brotherly love. 

Though Saint-Simon has been classified as 
a forerunner of socialism, he could equally be 
claimed as an ancestor of fascism. He made 
no attack on the rights of property, and no 


appeal to revolutionary socialism. In outlook 
he was more akin to twentieth-century American 
technocrats than to Marxist socialists ; the 
implications of his doctrine, however, were 
rapidly expanded by his followers into a 
mature theory of socialism. 

Olinde Rodrigues, his pupil and supporter 
in his last years, was joined after Saint-Simon’s 
death by Bazard, an ex-Carbonaro conspirator, 
and Enfantin, a former student at the Ecole 
Polytechnique. For a short time they published 
a journal, Le Producteur, which expounded 
Saint-Simonian ideas, but it was not until 1829 
that they determined to carry out the pro- 
gramme, envisaged in Nouveau Christianisme, 
of launching a new religious movement. A 





** College of Apostles” was then formed, and 
Bazard delivered a series of public lectures on 
the Explanation of the Saint-Simonian Doctrine. 
These go much farther in the direction of 
socialism than Saint-Simon had done, and they 
have been described by Gide and Rist in their 
History of Economic Doctrines as “‘ indubitably 
the first, the most eloquent, and the most 
profound expression of the sentiments and 
ideas which comprise the socialism of the 
nineteenth century.” The Explanation con- 
trasts the principle of “ association ” with the 
anarchy of free competition and the exploitation 
of wage-slaves. Inherited wealth should be 
nationalized, and distributed by public banks 
to those best able to use it productively. 
*“* Every man will be employed according to his 
capacity, and rewarded according to his work.” 

On the religious question the Explanation 
is vague and sentimental. It proclaims that 
** humanity has a religious future,” and departs 
significantly from Saint-Simon’s synthesis of 
science and religion. Bazard asserts that the 
era of positive science represents the last stage 
of the critical period, and that the new organic 
period of history will be ushered in by the 
appearance of a new religion. It was the 
attempt of the Saint-Simonians artificially to 
create this new religion which led to the collapse 
of the movement in ridicule and absurdity. 
Carlyle, who was greatly interested in Saint- 
Simonian ideas and met one of the “ Apostles ” 
in London, pointed out to them: “ You call 
yourselves a Church, and you claim to be the 
founders of a new religion, but this religion, 
I confess, I look for so far in vain.” 

At the beginning of 1830, Bazard and 
Enfantin were installed as the twin “ Fathers ” 
of the new religion. By the end of the year 
the movement had made considerable progress. 
It controlled a Paris newspaper, the Globe, 
possessed a community house, and had even 
recruited two hundred Paris workers. Unfor- 
tunately, Enfantin proved to be the evil genius 
of the movement. An able and energetic 
organizer (later he was to be an important 
railway entrepreneur under the Second 
Empire), he was a showman of genius, and 
extremely handsome. The younger members 
of the sect were bewitched by him, and he 
surrounded them with an unhealthy atmosphere 


of emotional excitement, in which a large part 
was played by adulation of “‘ Pére Enfantin.” 
Finally, he raised the dangerous question of the 
status of women in the new religion. “ Let us 
say it boldly, the Saint-Simonian epoch will be 
marked by the complete emancipation of 
women.” Bazard had to deny rumours that 
the Saint-Simonians believed in the com- 
munism of property and of women; and 
throughout 1831 the “ College of Apostles ” 
was rent by a controversy between Bazard and 
Enfantin over the relations of the sexes, 
Enfantin explained his views in the Globe thus : 
“We may see men and women united by a 

love unknown before, since it will neither grow 
cold, nor bring jealousy in its train: men and 
women giving themselves to several without 
ceasing to be united as a couple ; whose love, 
on the contrary, will be like a divine banquet 


increasing in magnificence, in proportion to the 
number and the choice of the guests.” 


It is not surprising that Enfantin’s father 
protested in a letter that “ Your doctrine is a 
regulation of adultery : it is not by organizing 
prostitution and adultery that you will succeed 
in destroying them.” 

Bazard also condemned this puerile non- 
sense, and eventually seceded from the 
movement, accusing Enfantin of “so abusing 
the religious idea that it is nothing but a 
masquerade.” Enfantin’s ideas of free love 
were not, in fact, derived from Saint-Simon, 
but from Fourier, whose utopian socialism was 
contemporary with his philosophy, but quite 
independent of it. Enfantin rallied his fol- 
lowers under his sole leadership, and withdrew 
with forty of the “‘ Apostles ” to Ménilmontant, 
a large suburban property belonging to his 
family. The “ Apostles” were ordered to 
adopt a monastic régime of austerity, chastity, 
and poverty, pending the appearance of the 
“female Messiah.” The new apostolic 
costume, designed by Enfantin, consisted of a 
blue tunic with open neck, a white vest with 
red neckband, white trousers, and a red beret. 
On the front of the vest, the apostle’s grade in 
the hierarchy was printed in large letters ; 
this garment was made to button at the back, 
in order, as Enfantin explained, to “‘ emphasize 
the fraternal dependence of the apostles on 
each other.” In the intervals allowed from 
manual labour, the apostles discussed the 





French religious revivalists from a print of 1833 ; centre, 
‘Father’ Enfantin, wearing the apostolic costume designed by himself 


project of a Saint-Simonian “ Bible” and a 
temple, to be built largely of iron. The gardens 
of Ménilmontant were opened twice a week, 
and drew thousands of sightseers from Paris. 

Meanwhile, the government had been 
watching the Saint-Simonian antics with some 
apprehension of their subversive effect upon 
the working-class ; in 1832 they declared the 
sect an illegal association, and prosecuted 
Enfantin for offences against public order and 
morality. Enfantin was imprisoned and the 
movement broke up. In 1834, he went to 
Egypt with a few of his followers, and tried 
unsuccessfully to persuade Mehemet Ali to 
undertake the construction of a Suez Canal. 
De Lesseps’ later enterprise was, in fact, 
largely based on the preparatory studies made 
by the Saint-Simonians. Enfantin had 
gradually to reconcile himself to giving up his 
position as the Saint-Simonian “ Pope,” and 
by the time of the Second Empire he had 
become the active director of the Paris-Lyon- 
Méditerranée railway. 
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The religious extravagance of the move- 
ment, and its collapse, do not mean that the 
Saint-Simonians were unintelligent ; nor were 
they particularly youthful. The average age of 
the “ apostles ” at Ménilmontant was not less 


than twenty-seven. Many of them had been 
students at the Ecole Polytechnique, and among 
them were exceedingly able men, who in later 
life proved their practical ability. They 
included Michel Chevalier, Professor of 
Political Economy at the Collége de France 
from 1840, and the negotiator, with Cobden, 
of the Anglo-French free-trade treaty of 1860 ; 
Henri Fournel, who in 1830 resigned from the 
important position of manager of the Creusot 
works to join the movement, and later was 
appointed Inspector-General of Mines ; the 
brothers Emile and Isaac Pereire, who in 1835 
promoted the first French railway from Paris 
to St. Germain and in 1852 founded the Crédit 
Mobilier, and the Compagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique ; Buchez, one of the founders of 
Christian Socialism in France and President 





of the Constituent Assembly in May 1848 ; 
. Pierre Leroux, one of the most influential 
socialist writers under the July Monarchy. It 
is not too much to say that the ex-Saint- 
Simonians were the most important force 
behind the great economic expansion of the 
Second Empire, particularly in banks and 
railways. So ended this extraordinary move- 
ment, which though it possesses some affinities 
with Utilitarianism and Owenism, has had no 
exact counterpart in Britain. In its youthful 
romanticism, its nostalgic medievalism, its 
quest for certainty and authority, however, it is 
not wholly remote in spirit from the Oxford 
Movement and from “ Young England.” 
After the break-up of the movement, 
Saint-Simonian ideas remained as an important 
fertilizer of nineteenth-century thought, not 
only in France but throughout Europe. 
Auguste Comte, for instance, had been the 
pupil and “ adopted son ” of Saint-Simon, but 
quarrelled with him in 1823. Though he 


ungenerously denied that his ideas had been 
derived from Saint-Simon, whom he described 
as a “ depraved charlatan,” it is perfectly clear 
from Saint-Simon’s writings (some of which 
were not published until the eighteen-sixties) 


that Saint-Simon had conceived the main lines 
of Comte’s philosophy of positivism before 
he had met Comte. French socialism of ’48, 
also, found its intellectual inspiration in a 
blend of Saint-Simonian and Fourierist ideas. 
In England, both Carlyle and John Stuart Mill 
were strongly influenced by Saint-Simonian 
thought. In Germany, Heine was a friend of 
Enfantin, and the literary movement of 
“Young Germany” was of Saint-Simonian 
origin. Above all, Marx owed many of his 
ideas to Saint-Simon. Despite his scathing 
criticism of French “utopian” socialism, 
Marx had an unusual respect for Saint-Simon. 
He praises him as, “ with Hegel, the most 
encyclopedic mind of his age. In Saint-Simon 
we find the breadth of view of a genius, thanks 
to which almost all the ideas of later socialists 
which are not strictly economic are contained 
in his works in embryo.” Marx found in 
Saint-Simon a complete philosophy of history, 
explaining the development of the human race 
in terms of the rise and fall of classes according 
to the change and progress of thought. When 


Marx had substituted the economic factor for 
Saint-Simon’s “ progress of ideas,” and applied 
the Hegelian dialectic to the theory of classes, 
he had arrived at his conception of historical 
materialism. In Russia, Herzen and Belinsky, 
the leaders of the nascent liberal and socialist 
intelligentsia, were equally influenced by 
Saint-Simonian ideas. Herzen said that 
“* Saint-Simonism became the basis of all our 
convictions” ; and Dostoevsky’s exile to 
Siberia in 1849 was due to his membership of 
a group which studied Saint-Simonian and 
Fourierist literature. 

All these later admirers were, of course, in 
the radical vanguard of European thought. 
To his contemporaries Saint-Simon’s ideas 
seemed wild in the extreme. He was a poor 
writer and an amateur philosopher, incapable 
ot expanding his ideas systematically and 
lucidly. Orthodox liberals, such as Benjamin 
Constant, were appalled by the theocratic 
notions of the Saint-Simonians, and denounced 
them as “ priests of Thebes and Memphis.” 
It is only in the twentieth century, when 
orthodoxy, creeds and hierarchies have returned 
to the world in a manner inconceivable to the 
eighteenth-century philosophers or to the 
Victorian liberals, that Saint-Simon’s ideas 
seem relevant and intelligible. Like Tocque- 
ville, Nietzsche and Dostoevsky, he is really a 
prophetic forerunner of the twentieth century. 
For it is surprising how many ideas, which 
seem relevant and original today, can be traced 
back indirectly to Saint-Simon. Above all, his 
insistence on the réle of religion in history has 
been confirmed by the rise of Marxist socialism. 
Although it is far from being the form of 
religion envisaged or desired by Saint-Simon, 
it cannot be denied that Marxism fulfils the 
réle that he attributed to religion, of offering a 
complete explanation of experience. 

It is no mere coincidence that Dostoevsky, 
who enthusiastically studied Saint-Simon in 
his youth, drew in his portrait of the Grand 
Inquisitor the most terrifying and penetrating 
analysis of totalitarian socialism. The argu- 
ment of the Grand Inquisitor in The Brothers 
Karamozov is substantially the same as Saint- 
Simon’s. Freedom is too hard for the mass of 
men ; they need authority and mystery to give 
them happiness ; they need to be ruled by an 





Caricature of Saint-Simonian fashions, 1832 


élite who do not believe in the mysteries they 


dispense. Dostoevsky’s own comment on the 
legend of the Grand Inquisitor explains it : 
“ For our Russian socialism, stupid but terrible 
(for the young are with it)—there is here a 
warning, and I think a forcible one. Bread, 
the tower of Babel (i.e., the future kingdom of 
socialism) and the completest overthrow of 
freedom of conscience—that is what the 
desperate denier and atheist arrive at.” 


Both Dostoevsky and Saint-Simon foresaw 
the prime problem of the present age—the 
difficulty of preserving human freedom in an 
age of mass-democracy and the welfare state. 
Saint-Simon did not think freedom worth 
preserving, and his optimistic philanthropy 
blinded him to the ugliness and the danger of 
his solution. But the challenge of his argument 
has still to be met. 
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unexpected”: so Cicero described 

his appointment as governor of Cilicia 
in 51 B.c. Although he had been consul in 
63 B.C., he had not followed the usual practice 
of going on at once to the government of a 
province. Most men were only too pleased to 
go : it was a fine chance to make money, even 
if all the governors did not stay long enough, 
or show sufficient rapacity, to amass the three 
fortunes of which Verres' boasted (one to 
reward his defenders, one to bribe the jury 
which would try him on his return, and one 
for himself). Nevertheless, Cicero passed the 
opportunity by, and he was appointed, in 
§1 B.C., only in consequence of a new law which 
forbade consuls and praetors to proceed to a 
province until five years after their term of 
office at Rome. To fill the gap thus created, 
former consuls and praetors who had not 
already governed provinces were called upon 
in order of seniority, and Cicero found himself 
posted to Cilicia, an area of some 40,000 square 
miles in south-east Asia Minor.? He was very 


r CC tnernes TO MY WISHES and quite 


1Caius Verres, governor of Sicily 73-71 B.c. 
Prosecuted by Cicero on behalf of the Sicilians, he 
threw up his defence and went into exile. 

2 Cyprus also came under his jurisdiction. 


unhappy about it, but we have reason to be 
grateful, for the letters he wrote from Cilicia 
throw an intimate light on his own character 
and on provincial administration in his day. 
His unhappiness was pardonable, for Cicero 
could never bear to be long away from Rome. 
Seven years earlier, his brief exile had distressed 
him deeply. Now, in 51 B.c., the crisis which 
was to explode in the Civil Wars was moving 
rapidly towards its climax. To be made to quit 
Rome at such a time grieved him greatly, for 
he was convinced that he could exercise an 
important restraining influence. Again and 
again, a bitter frustration breaks through in 
his letters. ‘“‘ How little this business suits my 
character. ‘ What,’ you will say, ‘ grumbling 
already ? You haven’t even started yet.’ How 
well I know it, and I believe there is worse to 
come.” Again, “words cannot express how 
I am on fire with longing for Rome ”—this 
while he is still en route to his province. Cilicia 
itself only confirms his fears. Provincial 
administration bores him, and he feels his gifts 
are wasted on it. He bombards influential 
friends at home with appeals to do all they can 
to see that his year of office is not extended. 
There was a very real danger of this, for the 
attempts of his enemies to jockey Caesar out 
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of his Gallic provinces threatened altogether 
to disrupt normal provincial arrangements. 
Hence nearly every letter harps on the same 
theme, and it is not until his year is nearly up 
that Cicero begins to take heart again. His 
departure from Cilicia finds him unrepentant. 
“Rome, my dear Rufus, Rome—cleave fast to 
it, and live in its light. All foreign service is 
dingy and sordid.” 


The machinery of Roman provincial 
administration had by this date fallen into a 
shocking condition. Rome (as is often remarked) 
was trying to run an empire with the apparatus 
of a city-state, and a revolution was needed to 
put things right. In §1 B.c., the revolution had 
still to come. 

There was no provincial civil service. To 
assist him, the governor was given only a 
quaestor, who was almost always a young man 
as ignorant of the province as the governor 
himself. For the rest, he recruited a staff of 
aides from among his young friends and rela- 
tions. (The writing of letters of recommenda- 
tion on behalf of inexperienced young men 
anxious for an appointment to a governor’s 
staff as a means of lining their pockets was part 
of the daily round of the late Republican 
statesman, and Cicero wrote his share.) Terms 
of office were brief, very seldom exceeding a 
year or two, and so there was no question, as 
later under the Empire, of making provincial 
administration a career. For expert advice, the 
governor had generally to rely on Roman men 
of business resident in the province, and they 
were seldom the ideal choice. In this respect, 
however, Cicero was luckier than most, for his 
first quaestor was a man of experience, and he 
was also able to take with him his own brother, 
Quintus Cicero, who had served three years as 
governor of the province of Asia. 

The surprising thing is, not that there were 
so many bad governors, but that there were 
ever any good ones. Late Republican politics 
were utterly rotten, and ambitious men had to 
spend fortunes in bribes, electoral and judicial. 
This expenditure they looked to recoup from 
a provincial governorship. Although they 
received no salary, governor and staff were 
given a very generous expense allowance ; and 
although the quaestor was supposed to keep an 


account of these moneys, since any balance was 
required to be returned to the treasury, 
accounts were often very sketchy, and not hard 
to cook. Even the “ incorruptible ’”’ Cato con- 
trived to “lose” the only two copies of his 
accounts. And Cicero himself, though refusing 
to divide up his own large surplus among his 
staff (a refusal which disgusted them), deposited 
it in a private bank account. 

Apart from swindling the treasury, there 
were other lucrative devices. Something of the 
damage a governor could do in pursuit of quick 
gains can be seen from Cicero’s references to 
his predecessor, Appius Claudius Pulcher. 
Appius was the very type of the selfish, greedy, 
shortsighted and arrogant oligarch of the late 
Republic. Cicero had scarcely arrived in 
Cilicia before he was writing to his friend 
Atticus of “the wounds which Appius has 
inflicted on the province. I avoid opening them, 
but they are obvious and cannot be hidden.” 
The province is described as “‘ damned and 
virtually ruined for ever” : Appius himself as 
“ not a human being, but a hideous wild beast.” 
Apart from the regular tribute (which had been 
sold to a contractor, since the exactions of 
Appius had prevented it from being paid in 
time—a harsh act that considerably increased 
the taxpayers’ burden), Appius had imposed, 
for his own benefit, a special poll-tax and a tax 
on doors. He also practised blackmail : pros- 
perous towns were invited to pay large sums in 
return for not having troops billeted on them. 
The island of Cyprus alone paid two hundred 
talents*® in “ protection money.” These exac- 
tions were not only criminal, but dangerous. 
When Cicero was faced with the threat of a 
Parthian invasion, he found he could not rely 
on the local provincial levies, since “ thanks to 
the harshness and injustice of our rule they are 
either too weak to give us much help, or so 
alienated that we cannot expect anything from 
them or entrust anything to them.” 

Despite the several equitable laws which 
had been passed to protect the provincials from 
the injustice of an all-powerful governor, they 
had small hope of ever winning redress from 
the Roman courts in their then corrupt state. 
On the contrary, they had salt rubbed in their 
wounds, since they were expected to spend 
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large sums in erecting statues and other monu- 
ments to the integrity of their oppressor, and in 
sending delegations to Rome to hymn his 
praises to the Senate. Often enough, the more 
corrupt the governor, the more he insisted on 
such costly shams. 

To his credit, Cicero set his face against 
such malpractices, and he did what he could to 
repair the damage caused by Appius. He cut 
his expenses to the bone, and despite their pro- 
tests compelled his staff to do the same. He 
was determined not to inflict a farthing’s un- 
necessary expense on the province, and declined 
to exact even those supplies and services which 
were legally due to him. “ I am sure,” he wrote 
to Atticus, “that you recognize that what I 
have professed for many years has now been 
brought to the test.” He was acutely conscious 
that the prosecutor of Verres had a reputation 
to live up to, and anxious to justify the high 
expectations which his: tumultuous welcome 
had underlined. Often when travelling he 


would not even allow a house to be requisitioned 
for his use and quartered himself in a tent. And 
he travelled extensively, being punctilious in 
carrying out his judicial duties. Finding that 


the Cilicians had suffered much from the 
itching palms of their own magistrates, he 
brought pressure on these gentlemen to make 
good what they had pilfered, and he was 
obviously delighted to be able to report to 
Atticus that as a result the province, which had 
paid no tribute during the current quinquen- 
nium, now had sufficient funds to pay off even 
the arrears of the previous one. This, he adds, 
has made him the “ apple of the tax-farmers’ 
eye.” 

The tax-farmers, or publicani, so often the 
villains of provincial life, played only a small 
part under Cicero. They got their money, as 
we have seen, and were content. Cicero was 
very careful in his handling of them. Through 
their wealth the great companies of publicani 
wielded immense influence, and were dangerous 
to cross. Formed from the rich middle class of 
Rome, the eguites, and debarred from active 
participation in the government by the sena- 
torial oligarchy, they found an outlet for their 
energies in business. They farmed the state 
taxes in many provinces, and the profits were 
huge. Cicero was especially bound to them 


because of his political creed of a concordia 
ordinum, which was to end the bitter strife of 
the late Republic by binding together Senate 
and equites in a common amity, and several 
letters are written to officials in neighbouring 
provinces commending to their good offices the 
claims of this or that company of publicani. 

Cicero’s delicate handling of the Roman 
financiers is shown in the history of a clause 
in the edict which he promulgated on assuming 
the government of the province. He had first 
intended to publish his intention to uphold all 
business contracts between publicani and pro- 
vincials “‘ provided no force or fraud has been 
used to secure the contract.” This seemed 
harmless enough, but Atticus hastened to 
point out that the proviso implied a slight to 
the whole body of publicani ; in other words, 
it contained an unfortunate allusion to what 
happened only too often but was best not 
hinted at. So Cicero adopted a more tactful 
formula : “ provided the contract has not been 
so transacted that it ought not in good faith to 
be upheld.” 

Cicero’s fairness towards the provincials 
had more than one unfortunate consequence. 
In particular, it annoyed his predecessor, 


~ Appius, and involved Cicero in what clearly 


was to him a most irritating correspondence. 
The two men had got off to a bad start. 
Although Cicero had gone to some trouble to 
ascertain Appius’ plans in order that he might 
pay his respects as soon as possible on arriving, 
when he did arrive he found Appius away at 
the other end of the province. “ This,” he 
wrote to Atticus, “‘ was not nice of him,” and 
he was piqued when Appius had the face to 
take him to task for having shown a want of 
courtesy. 

Appius had other grudges besides this. As 
usual, many cities were preparing to send 
extravagant delegations to Rome to honour him. 
Sensing Cicero’s sympathy, their leading 
citizens told him that coming on top of Appius’ 
ravages they could not afford to do so. When 
Cicero advised them to keep within the limits 
laid down by law, Appius charged him with 
deliberate obstruction. Cicero hastened to 
placate him. “I did not so much direct as 
recommend that the expenses should as far as 
possible be kept within the limits of the 
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Roman arches at Uzunca-Bur¢, Turkey, in Cicero’s province of Cilicia 


Cornelian Law. Even on this I did not insist, 
as the accounts of the towns will show.” Things 
have gone so far that a Roman governor of 
consular rank is obliged to apologize for his 


honesty, and even to seek to represent his action 
as sufficiently dishonest to win the approval of 
an Appius. 

Cicero was also accused of rescinding certain 
decisions of Appius, and in general Appius 
interpreted Cicero’s liberal administration as 
a deliberate slight on his own, and an implicit 
criticism. Of course it was ; and Cicero said as 
much to Atticus. “‘ What greater contrast 
could there be than that under his rule the 
province was drained dry, while now that I am 
in control not one unnecessary penny has been 
demanded for either public or private 
purposes ?” 

With Appius himself, however, a rather 
different note is struck. Only occasionally does 
the complacent arrogance of the aristocratic 
Claudian drive the undercurrent of Cicero’s 
resentment to break surface. For the most part, 
the letters to Appius are models of diplomacy, 
even of hypocrisy. Never absent is the profes- 
sion of deep friendship. The “ wild beast ” of 
the Atticus letters becomes the gentleman 
“than whom there would be none other more 
anxious to hand over the province to me in the 
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best state and most free from trouble”... 
“‘ But if there is anyone who does not like my 
policy, and thinks himself slighted by a certain 
dissimilarity between my policy and yours, 
because, although each of us has acted con- 
scientiously, we have not both followed the 
same line, then I do not care to have that man 
for a friend.” (A “certain dissimilarity ”’ is 
good, but later Cicero improved on it by des- 
cribing the difference as one “ of opinion.”) 
We even learn that Appius’ “liberality has been 
widespread throughout the province.” By hard 
work, Appius was at last put into a more 
amiable frame of mind, and even induced to 
accord a grudging recognition to Cicero’s self- 
restraint. It is a pity that, through no fault of 
Cicero’s, new clouds loomed up. He acquired 
as his new son-in-law the man who had just 
prosecuted Appius for corruption. And, while 
on his way back to Rome, he learned that his 
friend Caelius had quarrelled with Appius. 
It seems that the latter had refused to give or 
lend Caelius money in return for certain services 
—‘ that ape,” Caelius called him. 

Caelius is an interesting character himself. 
He had been instructed to keep Cicero posted 
about events at Rome during his absence—a 
duty which Caelius performed somewhat spas- 
modically, but with a command of slang and a 
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““ CAESAR THE REVOLUTIONARY ” ; 
bust in the Capitoline Museum 


mixture of metaphors that were all his own and 
which conceal a remarkably shrewd insight (it 
was not for nothing that Cicero had picked him 
for the job). Caelius was a candidate for the 
aedileship when Cicero left, and if elected he 
wanted to stage some really impressive public 
spectacles. (An aedile was a comparatively 
junior magistrate, but the post was a step on 
the way to higher things, and an opportunity 
to become widely known. Large sums were 
commonly spent by aediles on public entertain- 
ments designed to win votes for future elec- 
tions.) Accordingly, he had asked Cicero to 
send him some panthers from the east so that 
he could arrange a spectacular wild beast hunt. 
Panthers run wild in his letters. “I beg you, 
as soon as you hear I am elected, see to that 
business about the panthers.” Early in Sep- 
tember, with Cicero barely a month in his 
province, Caelius is after him again. ‘‘ Patiscus 
has sent Curio ten panthers. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself if you don’t send many 
times that number.” By February, Cicero’s 
patience is wearing thin. A fellow aedile 


(Caelius has now been elected) has a fancy for. 
some panthers too, and asks Atticus if Cicero 
can get some for him as well. “ I am delighted,” 
writes Cicero to Atticus, “that you told him 
you did not think I could. But in future, when- 
ever there is any doubt, always give a definite 
‘no’.” He made a half-hearted attempt to 
laugh the panthers off. They were disgusted, 
he told Caelius, at being the only creatures to 
be persecuted under his rule, and so had quitted 
the province. But he was obviously annoyed 
that Caelius should act as if he had no more 
important things to worry about. 

Not that panthers were all Caelius was after. 
Quite coolly, he suggested that Cicero impose a 
special tax on the province to cover all the 
expenses of his aedilician entertainments. This 
was too much. “ It would be wrong,” replied 
Cicero, “‘ either for me to raise the money or 
for you to accept it.” But the very request is 
witness to the times, and, as will be seen, there 
were others to whom Cicero could not say 
“no ” quite so bluntly. 


Apart from normal provincial business, 
Cicero also had the unpleasant experience of 
facing a threat of invasion by the dreaded 
Parthians, who only a few years earlier had cut 
up Crassus and his legions at Carrhae. Before 
he left Italy there had been disturbing rumours 
of trouble. In Cilicia he found no more definite 
news, but only (unfounded) reports from Syria 
that some Roman cavalry had been badly 
mauled there. Cicero had reason to be worried. 
He had only two legions, very much under 
strength, and of these the two cohorts which 
happened to be at full strength had become mis- 
laid (this was Appius’ fault), “‘ and where they 
are I don’t know.” The local levies were use- 
less, and the neighbouring client kings a doubt- 
ful factor. In September he heard the worst. 
The Parthians were west of the Euphrates in 
full strength. 

But the danger, which was taken so seriously 
at Rome that there was even talk of sending 
Pompey or Caesar east to deal with it, soon blew 
over, thanks chiefly to the skill and energy 
shown by Caius Cassius at Antioch. Cicero, 
too, showed sound sense. Relying on the 
natural strength of Cilicia’s mountain frontier 
to secure it against immediate danger, he con- 
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centrated on the defence of the exposed client 
kingdom of Cappadocia to the north, and 
worked hard to keep the other local kings loyal. 
At a critical moment he moved up in support 
of Cassius, and the news of his army’s approach 
contributed to Cassius’ success. Undoubtedly 
the success was mainly Cassius’, but Cicero 
characteristically claimed much of the credit for 
himself. 

With the Parthians safe for the winter, 
Cicero turned his forces against a troublesome 
bandit stronghold in the mountains, Pindenis- 
sus. Its capture, however, gave his military 
ambition little satisfaction. ‘“‘ Pindenissus ? 
What is it ? I never heard the name before.” 
But he had the consolation of being saluted as 
“* Imperator ”’ by his troops. 

Cicero hoped that his successes, though 
hardly resounding, would nevertheless be 
recognized and rewarded. He set his heart on 
the Senate’s voting a supplicatio, a solemn 
thanksgiving to the gods, in his honour. Again 
he writes to all his friends to enlist their support. 
This gave rise to a diverting interchange with 
Cato. Cato voted against the supplicatio, but 
wrote to Cicero saying that he was none the less 
pleased that it had been accorded. (Cato was 
an expert in this kind of paradox.) To this 
extremely pompous epistle Cicero returned an 
adroit reply, masking his annoyance under a 
screen of courtesies.‘ But to Atticus he let 
himself go. “‘ Cato has treated me shabbily and 
spitefully. He bore witness to my integrity, 
my justice, my mildness, my honesty—which 
I did not ask for. What I did ask, he refused.” 


Perhaps the most intriguing of Cicero’s 
letters from Cilicia are those which describe his 
relations with the man who is commonly 
reckoned to stand pre-eminent among the 


heroes of the dying Republic—Marcus Junius | 


Brutus, “ the noblest Roman of them all.” 

It is rather disconcerting to discover that the 
great defender of Republican rights and liberties 
could show such scanty respect for the law, 
and was cursed with that “ itching palm ” with 
which Shakespeare has him taunt Cassius. 
Brutus had very large financial interests in 
Cicero’s territory, and he had gone to the 


*Cato’s letter and Cicero’s reply : ad Fam. xv, 
5 and 6. 


trouble to give Cicero a memorandum book in 
which they were all detailed for the governor’s 
special attention. One of the most important 
was a loan which he had made to Ariobarzanes, 
king of Cappadocia, and he never ceased to 
urge on Cicero to squeeze money out of the 
poor Monarch. This was not easy. The king 
was short of cash, and obviously, as long as the 
Parthians were a real danger, it was not wise to 
press him too hard. Besides, Brutus was not 
the only creditor, nor even the most important. 
Pompey had lent even more, and “ hundreds ” 
of his agents were busily dunning Ariobarzanes. 
Pompey’s claims were all the more to be res- 
pected since it was thought likely that he might 
soon appear in person to take command against 
the Parthians. Still, Cicero did his best. He 
got the king to pay Pompey thirty talents a 
month,® which, though not covering even the 
interest due on the loan, satisfied Pompey— 
as well it might ! No more did Brutus get all 
that was due to him ; but, as Cicero pointed 
out, he drew more pro rata than Pompey him- 
self. But this did not satisfy Brutus, who con- 
tinued to plague Cicero with rude demands to 
do better than this. It was only with difficulty 
that Atticus persuaded him not to wash his 
hands of Brutus’ affairs altogether. 

Badly as Brutus showed up in this, he came 
even worse out of another matter. “ Your 
friend Brutus,” wrote Cicero to Atticus, “ is 
on good terms with certain creditors of the 
town of Salamis in Cyprus, Marcus Scaptius 
and Publius Matinius, whom he commended 
to me warmly. Matinius I do not know, but 
Scaptius came to see me. I promised him that 
for Brutus’ sake I would see that the Sala- 
minians paid their debt. He thanked me, and 
asked for a commission as prefect. I told him 
I never appointed businessmen to prefectures. 
. . . If it was only to enforce his bond that he 
wanted the appointment, I would make sure 
that the bond was honoured. He thanked me, 
and left. 

“Appius had given this Scaptius fellow 
some troops of cavalry to put pressure on the 
Salaminians and had made him a prefect. He 
was causing them distress, so I ordered the 
cavalry out of Cyprus. Scaptius took this 
badly. To prove my good faith, I ordered the 

5 About £6,000. 





Salaminians to pay up. They went on and on 
about the bond and Scaptius’ misdeeds. 
[Cicero was later to learn that Scaptius’ 
troopers had besieged the senators of Salamis 
in their own Senate House, until five of them 
died of starvation.] I refused to listen... . In 
the end I threatened to force them to pay. But 
not only did they not refuse—they added that 
they were really paying with my money. For 
since I had not taken what they usually paid to 
the governor, the money was in a sense mine : 
in fact, what was due to Scaptius was less than 
the usual gubernatorial tax. I praised this 
attitude. ‘ Good,’ said Scaptius, ‘ now let us 
calculate the sum due.’ But though in my edict 
I had fixed the rate of interest on loans at the 
traditional twelve per cent, Scaptius was 
demanding forty eight per cent on his bond.”® 

It turned out that the loan had been nego- 
tiated, not in Cyprus, but at Rome. This was 
illegal, but the lenders had, through the in- 
fluence of Brutus, secured a special decree from 
the Senate which exempted them from the 
penalties of breaking the law, and another 
ordering the governor of Cilicia to regard the 
loan as legal. These Scaptius produced. 
Cicero was shaken, but he argued that even so 
the loan, though legal, was not exempt from 
the limit on interest laid down in his own edict. 
Scaptius would not have this, and held out for 
his forty eight per cent. The Salaminians then 
begged to be allowed to deposit the money they 
reckoned was due in a temple until a decision 
was reached. This would have meant that 
interest ceased to run from that date, but 
Cicero rather weakly refused the request. And 
there, for the time being, the matter rested. 

A few days later, Cicero again wrote to 
Atticus. The cat was out of the bag. “‘ Now 
hear the news about the Salaminian business, 
which I think will surprise you as much as it 
did me. Brutus never told me that the money 
was his own. Why, I even have his own 
memorandum book, which says : ‘ The Sala- 
minians owe money to my friends, Scaptius 
and Matinius.’ . . . Now Scaptius thrusts into 
my hands a letter from Brutus saying that it 
was his own money that was at stake, which he 


® This made a total due of 200 talents (about 
£40,000), as against the Salaminians’ estimate (at 
12 per cent) of 106 talents (about £21,000). 


never told you or me before, and going on to 
ask me to give Scaptius his prefecture.” 

Brutus, greed for profit overcoming dis- 
cretion, had dropped the veil, and Cicero was 
perturbed. But he refused to budge from his 
previous decision that anything more than 
twelve per cent was illegal. “ If Brutus will not 
accept it, then I shall be sorry to have him 
annoyed with me, but much more sorry that he 
is not the man I thought he was.” Yet, even 
now, if Cicero cannot decide the case for 
Brutus, he cannot bring himself to decide it 
against him. He evades the responsibility, and 
leaves the matter to be decided by his (surely 
more complaisant) successor. 

“ Quidquid vult, valde vult,” said Caesar of 
Brutus : “ when he wants anything, he wants 
it in earnest.” And if Salamis leaves Shakes- 
peare’s Brutus rather the worse for wear, it 
endorses the shrewder judgment of Brutus’ 
victim. 


Despite his many acts of liberality and his 
generally equitable management of affairs, 
Cicero’s provincial administration was in a 
sense a failure. Where the blame lies, however, 
is a moot question. We must judge his achieve- 
ment against the background of his age. 
Certainly he was free from the commoner fail- 
ings of his contemporaries. He was not 
rapacious, and he had a natural humanity often 
lacking in them. But he was not always free to 
go his own way. Men like Appius and Brutus 
were too powerful to be ridden over rough-shod. 
A crisis was approaching which was likely to 
decide the fate of the Republic, and Cicero felt 
it was no time for him to be creating a dis- 
turbance. There was already quite enough 
disunity in the ranks. The same is true of his 
relations with the publicani and other equestrian 
men of business in Asia Minor. Their loyalty 
had to be retained, even if it meant sacrificing 
the provinces to their greed. Cicero was not 
a head-in-the-clouds idealist: he was an 
extremely acute politician with a firm grasp of 
reality, and he knew perfectly well that, even 
if he wished it, a tradition of provincial adminis- 
tration, consecrated by custom and buttressed 
by the avarice of the administrators, was not 
to be altered by his efforts or example. Brutus 
and his agents were asking for no more than 
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they would expect to get from any other 
governor and, though Cicero was not prepared 
to descend to that level, he felt he could not 
decently stop them trying their luck again under 
another governor. Appius was a brute, but 
Appius was very influential, and in any case, 
political life would have been impossible for 
Cicero if he had not been ready to ignore the 
moral failings of those who shared his con- 
stitutional views. Tax-farming companies were 
often no better than wolves, but they repre- 
sented a powerful class in Republican society 
on whose support Cicero had leaned heavily in 
the past, and might have to do again. Certainly 
it would have been rash to make them his 
enemies, and provided they confined their 
depredations to other provinces, why not write 
letters on their behalf ? To have acted other- 
wise in any of these instances might well have 
been a stirring gesture, but it could have had 
little lasting good effect, while the bad effects 
might have been ruinous. 

The truth was only for Atticus’ discreet ear. 
For if Cicero were to publish the true character 
of provincial administration, how could he 
continue to defend the system which per- 
petuated it ? So he restricted his clemency and 
generosity to matters which affected only him- 
self or his subordinates. For this alone the 
province had good reason to be grateful. And 
yet, even here we seem to detect a hollow ring 
in the letters. It is hard not to conclude from a 
reading of them that he 
is thinking all the time, 
not of the welfare of 
Cilicia, but of his own 
reputation. We search 
in vain for some expres- 
sion of genuine sym- 
pathy with the pro- 
vincials. Appius’ con- 
duct is castigated, but 
principally in order that 
Cicero’s may appear in 
a more favourable light. 

He never tires of prais- 
ing himself, and invit- 
ing Atticus to applaud 
from the sidelines—he 
was nothing if not vain. 
What seems to shock 
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him in the Salamis affair is not the death of the 
five senators or the general misery of the 
Salaminians, but Brutus’ disregard for the law 
and his attempts to make Cicero dishonour his 
own edict. It is really a question of pride. The 
Parthians do not appear as a danger to the lives 
of the Cilicians, but as potential bearers of 
military disgrace or glory. And this funda- 
mental self-interest is clearly shown when, 
eager, to quit his province once his year is up, 
he leaves it in the charge of his new quaestor, 
a young man whom Cicero himself recognizes 
to be quite unfitted for the responsibility, and 
as unprincipled as Appius. 

Of course, Cicero never in the first place 
wanted the appointment. Forced to take it on, 
his natural kindness and his vanity compelled 
him to live up to the reputation which his 
speeches and political treatises had won for 
him. But all the same, this could not be 
allowed to outweigh much more important 
considerations of political expediency, of which 
the most vital was the need to maintain a united 
front at Rome against the growing power and 
ambition of Caesar. 

We may condemn Cicero or not, as we are 
inclined. But he was not a free agent. His own 
attempt to create a third force in politics had 
failed, and he had to choose between Caesar, 
the revolutionary, and the Senate and their 
general Pompey. Both had serious failings, and 
he felt keenly the hard fate that made his choice 

necessary. In the end, 


Ee and not without many 


misgivings, he stood by 
Pompey and the oli- 
garchs, and he had to 
take them as they were, 
the lesser (to him) of 
two evils. 

Honest, as politicians 
went, cultured, humane, 
jealous of his good 
name and a_ strict 
legalist, Cicero was 
born a century too late. 
Surrounded by wolves, 
he could only make 
the best of it, and his 
year in Cilicia cruelly 
underlines his dilemma. 
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BISHOP GROSSETESTE : 


Sir, ROBERT GROSSETESTE 


In the May issue of History Today, Mr. L. K. 
Elmhirst wrote “In reading your Historical 
Calendar for February, I wonder whether the state- 
ment in your last paragraph, that ‘ Wyclif was the 
first Churchman to query the validity of Papal 
Authority and urge the reform of the Church,’ can 
really hold water, in view of the vigorous criticism 
of and opposition to Papal decisions and comments 
of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. See, for 
instance, page 432, letter 128, to Pope Innocent the 
Fourth, in letters edited by Louard (sic), Longmans 
Green, 1861. The letter is of 1253, 120 years before 
Wyclif.” 

I have not seen your February issue, but it seems 
sufficiently clear from his letter that Mr. Elmhirst 
is of the opinion (1) that Grosseteste (a) queried 
** the validity of Papal Authority ” and (6) urged the 
“reform of the Church ” and (2) that the letter to 
which he refers supports both these opinions. I have 
referred to the letter in question and must confess 
that Mr. Elmhirst’s words do not seem to me to give 
an entirely accurate interpretation of Grosseteste’s 
opinions as they are there set out. 

The letter in question was provoked by a mandate 
from Innocent IV directing that a canonry at Lincoln 
should be allotted to one of his nephews. Provision 
of oversea residents to English benefices was not 
acceptable to Grosseteste ; and this particular in- 
stance provoked him, in what was to be the last year 
of his life, to make a respectful but determined stand. 

At the beginning of the letter, he establishes his 


readiness to obey apostolic mandates and to oppose 
with vigour anything contrary to apostolic mandates; 
to all this he is obliged by divine command. Apostolic 
mandates are defined as being those only which 
conform to the teaching of Christ (whose place is 
taken in the ecclesiastical hierarchy by the Pope) and 


the Apostles. ‘ He who is not with Me is against 
Me” ; but the Apostolic See is not and cannot be 
against Him. The mandate in question, however, is 
not in accord with Apostolic teaching (Apostolicae 
sanctitati consonus) in two respects. 

In the first place, like many others, it contains a 
provision (not required by natural justice) that it 
shall take effect notwithstanding previous decisions, 
private rights or customs. Such provisions promote 
social and religious disorder. Secondly, with the 
exception of the sin of Lucifer, there is no sin more 
opposed to the teaching of Christ and His Apostles 
than to deprive souls of the pastoral care which is 
their due ; and, as for responsibility, those who intro- 
duce men who will not perform their pastoral duties 
must bear the greater share of guilt, for, logically, 
causa mali pejor est suo causato. 

Full power (omnimoda potestas) has indeed been 
given to the Apostolic See by Christ : but “ for 
edification and not for destruction.”” That See, 
accordingly, cannot command anything approaching 
this kind of sin ; to do so would be a defect, cor- 
ruption or abuse of its power. No faithful and true 
subject of the See could obey a command of this 
kind from any source—not even from the highest 
order of angels. It would be his duty to resist and 
rebel with all his strength (totis viribus totum contra- 
dicere et rebellare). 


A CORRESPONDENCE 


Accordingly, insists Grosseteste, he is obliged by 
his obedience and fidelity to the Apostolic See and by 
his love of union with it in the body of Christ, 
obediently and as a son to disobey, resist and rebel 
against the contents of this mandate because its 
provisions plainly involve this detestable sin and are 
entirely opposed to the holiness of the Apostolic See 
and contrary to catholic unity ; nor can Innocent 
take action against him for so doing since his acts 
and words are not resistance and rebellion but that 
due filial honour of father and mother which is 
enjoined by divine command. 

Briefly, he concludes, the Apostolic See can only 
take action which tends to edify : it is incapable of 
destructive acts. Indeed, it is the essence of the 
plenitude of power to do all things for edification. 
These so-called ‘“ provisions,” though, are very 
plainly destructive ; and consequently the Apostolic 
See cannot make them. 

I think this is a fair résumé of Grosseteste’s letter. 
Admittedly it does not convey a sufficient impression 
of the strength of feeling which so plainly lies behind 
the original ; but nor does it adequately convey the 
respect and veneration which Grosseteste plainly 
feels for the Apostolic See. 

How does all this compare with Mr. Elmhirst’s 
reading of the letter ? Is it not clear that Grosseteste’s 
thought has been misunderstood ? He refuses to 
accept an order, he expresses disapproval of papal 
policy, but he certainly does not question the valid- 
ity of papal authority. 

Further—is Grosseteste in this letter urging 
** the reform of the Church ” ? I think these words, 
in the context in which they have been used, may give 
a misleading impression of the contents of the letter. 
Grosseteste, it is true, opposes the practice of making 
provisions of this nature and of needlessly employing 
non obstante clauses. In these respects, the letter is 
indeed a protest and fully in keeping with the 
character of a man who, throughout his pontificate, 
vigorously attempted the reform of abuses within the 
Church : but it is not, perhaps, a plea for “ the 
reform of the Church” in an unrestricted sense. 

At the outset, I distinguished between what seem 
to be Mr. Elmhirst’s opinions of (1) Grosseteste’s 
beliefs and (2) the evidence of them afforded by the 
bishop’s letter. In my letter I have confined myself 
to the second aspect—comparing Mr. Elmhirst’s letter 
with the original. From the words of his own letter, 
it appears that Mr. Elmhirst has in mind sources 
other than this letter which support the views he 
has set out : and if this is so, it would be interesting 
to hear more from him. 

One last point. Nowhere in his letter does Mr. 
Elmhirst specifically represent Grosseteste as holding 
heretical views. Such a suggestion will, however, be 
to some implicit in the words he has used ; and the 
impression is strengthened by the association of 
Grosseteste’s name with that of Wyclif. There is 
nowhere in Grosseteste’s letter a denial of papal 
authority comparable to those associated with 
Wyclif and it would be unfortunate if Mr. Elmhirst’s 
letter gave anyone the impression that the Bishop 
of Lincoln can be regarded in this way as a spiritual 
precursor of Wyclif. 


Yours faithfully, 


J. W. M. Carne. Great Malvern. 





Gibraltar, 1704-1954 


The Rock, captured by Admiral Rooke, 250 years ago ; an early 19th-century engraving 


By CHARLES DIMONT 


IBRALTAR PROVIDES ONE of the examples 
(S" how the British Empire was “‘ acquired 

in a fit of absence of mind.” Its capture 
for Britain by Sir George Rooke in August 
1704 was an afterthought. As part of the Allied 
strategy in the War of Spanish Succession, 
Rooke had been sent with an Anglo-Dutch 
force into the Mediterranean to attack the 
French in Toulon. His alternative targets were 
the ports on the Spanish east coast. When none 
of these objectives proved practicable, Rooke 
decided to justify his command by attacking 
Gibraltar. The assault began on August 3rd’ 
and the foliowing day the weak Spanish garrison 

July 23rd in the “ Old Style.” 


capitulated. Since the same month brought the 
news of Marlborough’s triumph at Blenheim, 
it is scarcely surprising that the taking of 
Gibraltar caused little excitement in Britain at 
the time. No one could then have foreseen its 
future importance. 

A long history already lay behind this 
massive rock nearly two square miles in area 
and reaching at its highest point an elevation of 
1,400 feet. To the ancient world it was Mons 
Calpe, one of the twin Pillars of Briareus or 
Hercules—the other being Mons Abyla on the 
African side of the Straits. Although the 
Andalusian mainland is scattered with remains 
of many Carthaginian and Roman settlements, 





The defence of Gibraltar, 1782, during the three-year siege ; an engraving after 
R. Paton, showing the fortifications 


the Rock itself appears to have been uninhabited 
except for a handful of fishermen and goat- 
herds and the famous apes, until the Moorish 
occupation in the eighth century A.D. In 711, 
a Berber army under a manumitted Persian 
slave, Tariq-ibn-Zeid, landed on Mons Calpe. 
Its mame was changed to Jebel-Tarigq— 
“The Mountain of Tariq ”—which was 
eventually corrupted by the English into 
“ Gibraltar.” 

With occasional interruptions, the Moorish 
period lasted for seven and a half centuries. 
About 1100, King Sigurd of Norway sailed in 
on his way to a crusade. If the Saga of his 
adventures is to be accepted, the natural 
defences of the Rock were already appreciated, 
for he had to “ smoke ” the Moors out of their 
strong points in the caves. But Sigurd did not 
stay. In the fourteenth century Gibraltar 
changed hands twice. Don Alonzo de Guzman 
captured it for the Christians and under a 
Charter granted by King Ferdinand IV, of 
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Castile, it was given a peculiar status. A large 
part of the population must have been com- 
posed of criminals, because the King promised 
freedom from punishment to “all evildoers 
who dwelt therein,” including murderers, and 
even encouraged this curious method of 
colonization by extending a similar pardon to 
all who subsequently proceeded to Gibraltar. 
The only exceptions to this amnesty were 
“traitors to their lord, breakers of the king’s 
peace, or one who shall have carried off his 
lord’s lady.” In 1333, however, the Moslems 
returned and during the next 120 years they 
exhibited from time to time in a cage on the 
castle walls the bodies of Christian commanders 
who attempted the recapture. Finally, in 1462, 
the fortress fell into Christian hands for good. 
But there was little of the spirit of a crusade 
in the Spanish operations. The idea of “ Re- 
conquest” made slight appeal to contemporary 
Spain. It originated among French monks in 
Cluny, and only much later became a Spanish 
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legend cultivated by nationalist writers and 
historians. 

By 1462 Gibraltar is known to have under- 
gone at least eight sieges, and under the 
Spaniards further investments took place. 
First, the Rock was involved in a series of civil 
wars between the Kings and the De Guzman 
family, who claimed it as part of their estates. 
Then in 1550, the town was sacked by Turkish 
pirates, though the castle held out. Gibraltar’s 
contribution to the Armada against the English 
in 1588 was its commander, the Duke of 
Medina-Sidonia, the head of the Guzman 
family. In the following year, Gibraltar’s forti- 
fications were modernized by an engineer 
named Speckel. They were considered to be 
impregnable for all time, and allowed to deter- 
iorate throughout the seventeenth century. 
During this period, Spain showed little interest 
in Gibraltar, which was regarded as an outpost 
and remained undeveloped either as a naval 
base or commercial port. For this reason, it was 


The destruction of the Spanish battering ships, 1782 ; an engraving after 
W. Hamilton 





difficult to attract a law-abiding Christian 
population. The Moors were expelled, but even 
when special civic privileges were offered, the 
population continued for the most part to be 
composed of the worst elements of Christians 
and Jews. 

The first Englishman to recognize the pos- 
sible importance of Gibraltar to his country’s 
growing naval power was Oliver Cromwell. 
In 1655, when he was at war with Spain, he 
wrote to his naval commanders that the occupa- 
tion of Gibraltar would “ enable us, without 
keeping so great a fleet on that coast, with six 
nimble frigates lodged there, to do the 
Spaniards more harm than by a fleet.” General 
Montague drew up a detailed plan of invasion, 
requiring “four or five thousand men, well 
formed and officered.” Pepys heard that the 
supplies were to include a cargo of spades and 
wheelbarrows, which would be used for digging 
up the northern sands and transforming 
Gibraltar into an island. In the next decade, 








Engraving of the capture of Gibraltar, August 4th, 1704 


however, English attention was distracted to 
Tangier, which Charles II received as part of 
the dowry of his Portuguese Queen, Catherine 
of Braganza. 

In twenty years the English succeeded in 
ruining Tangier by bad government and 
deplorable behaviour on the part of the occupy- 
ing troops. Pepys, when he went there to 
arrange the withdrawal in 1683, found that the 
Governor, General Kirke, expected his officers 
and men to be perpetually drunk. This com- 
mander and the same regiment were to add to 
their evil reputation after the battle of Sedge- 
moor as “ Kirke’s Lambs.” But the Tangier 
episode had one positive result : responsible 
Englishmen came to understand the need for 
a base in the Straits or the Western Mediter- 
ranean. One who had the opportunity of study- 
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ing the advantages of Gibraltar at first hand 
was Sir George Rooke. In the War of the 
League of Augsburg (1691-1697), in which 
Britain and Spain were allies against France, 
he took shelter there after the inconclusive naval 
battle off Cape St. Vincent. Yet in 1704, during 
the war of the Spanish Succession in which 
we were supporting the Austrian candidate to 
the Spanish throne, Rooke, as already pointed 
out, attacked Gibraltar only for lack of more 
promising objectives. 

Forty-four warships fired some 15,000 
rounds of shot at the Spanish garrison, which 
numbered less than a hundred effectives, before 
the Anglo-Dutch force went ashore. Since 
Gibraltar was “ Popish,” to the usual pleasures 
of sack and pillage the soldiery added an orgy 
of blasphemy and profanity. The Rev. Thomas 




















Pocock, an English naval chaplain, noted that 
“every church was sacked save one.” The 
Spanish civilian inhabitants, however, had 
prudently fled in advance to the mainland. A 
few of the invaders were hanged for looting— 
the selection was made by throwing dice—but 
the Allied Commanders were soon involved in 
a serious quarrel among themselves. For 
whom, they disputed, had the Rock been 
captured ? The Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
who was the representative with the expedition 
of the Habsburg Archduke Charles, claimed 
Gibraltar for his master. The Dutch, who had 
supplied a third of the invading force, 
demanded their fair share. Reoke, however, 
refused to listen to these protests. Probably 
for the sake of his personal prestige rather than 
for his country’s glory, he insisted that the 
territory had been captured exclusively for 
Queen Anne. The quarrels quieted while the 
French and Spanish unsuccessfully counter- 
attacked, but they flared up again as the war 
dragged on, and became an affair for govern- 
ments. 

In the end Britain gained Gibraltar by astute 
diplomacy. In the negotiations preceding the 
Treaty of Utrecht, the British statesmen entered 
into secret undertakings with the French, of 
which the Dutch were kept in ignorance. 
Harley and St. John maintained that Gibraltar 
was British by right of capture, and Harley 
recognized its taking might “turn to great 
account, it being on the greatest thorofare of 
trade in the World.” Since the French and the 
Spaniards soon withdrew their objections to 
the British claim, it was found to be a con- 
venient starting point for bargaining. The 
Dutch were understandably angry when they 
learnt of these dealings, especially as they had 
kept their regiment in Gibraltar for seven years 
and paid for its upkeep. But they were unable 
to prevent the formal cession to Britain at 
Utrecht in 1713, article X of the Treaty 
declaring : “‘ The Catholic King does hereby 
for himself, his heirs, and successors, yield to 
the Crown of Great Britain the full and entire 
propriety of the Town and Castle of Gibraltar, 
together with the Port, fortifications and forts 
belonging to them.” 

As a defeated power Spain did not regard 
this undertaking as final. Although it was re- 
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affirmed in the Treaty of Seville in 1729, several 
attempts were made to recover the Rock 
between 1713 and the Great Siege of 1779. 
But Spanish operations were prosecuted with 
little fervour and the defence attracted no great 
attention in Britain, where few people had yet 
recognized the value of this new acquisition. 
Politicians sometimes considered selling the 
Rock, or exchanging it for a more lucrative 
colony. That Britons took their responsibility 
towards Gibraltar lightly was instanced by the 
case of the Duke of Wharton, who visited the 
Spanish side during the siege of 1727. Being 
more than usually inebriated one day, he went 
into the trenches and was shot in the foot by his 
fellow countrymen. This accident, reports an 
observer, “‘ determined him not to run a second 
risk of that nature.” 

One class of men alone benefited in the early 
days of the British occupation. They were the 
Governors. Their emoluments, amassed by 
extortion and corrupt practices, were high even 
for the eighteenth century. A pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1729 put the total of “‘ the Governor’s 
annual perquisites” at 53,725 dollars. He 
taxed all wines, spirits and food imported, he 
sold licences to porters, pedlars and hawkers, 
he pocketed an anchorage rate from all ship- 
ping in the harbour, and granted monopolies 
for selling food to the highest bidders. At 
Utrecht Britain had promised to exclude Jews 
and Moors from the Rock, but the Governors 
gladly let them in, for a payment, and con- 
tinued to mulct them under threat of expulsion. 
As a “ cold war ” measure, Spain often cut off 
supplies by land, so that Gibraltar had to be 
victualled by sea. This was estimated to cost 
the British public £90,000 a year. On the 
strength of this annual bill, the Governors took 
the opportunity to make further exactions from 
a discontented garrison and a civilian population 
of adventurers and prostitutes. 

Such were the conditions when General 
Eliott took office as Governor in 1777. The 
man who was to found the “ Gibraltar tradi- 
tion” was an austere and incorruptible char- 
acter, a type very different from his pre- 
decessors. He at once foresaw danger in the 
decaying defences and for two years sent 
frequent appeals te London for fresh supplies, 
materials and reinforcements. All he received 
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was a few more soldiers. Then in 1779, during 
the American War of Independence, the long- 
awaited threat materialized. France and Spain 
attacked again. 

Gibraltar’s fourteenth siege was the longest 
in its history, lasting from June 1779 until 


February 1783. Eliott had five British and 
three Hanoverian regiments, 5,400 officers and 
men altogether. At first, the Germans were 
better disciplined and more sober than the 
British, but Eliott rapidly raised morale all 
round. Looters were hanged, refractory officers 
arrested, women who bought stolen goods 
flogged, those who spread alarm and des- 
pondency imprisoned. The Governor com- 
pelled admiration and obedience by sharing 
the ordinary soldiers’ privations. The land 
blockade was soon effective, but in the early 
months supplies continued to arrive by sea 
from Morocco. One of Eliott’s chief problems 
was presented by the Gibraltarian tradesmen, 
who clung to the old system of monopolies and 
hoarding encouraged by previous Governors. 
Two convoys from Britain got through, in 1780 
and in the spring of 1781. In the first of them, 
Baron Munchausen alleged he participated, 
afterwards engaging in “cloak and dagger” 
operations against the Spaniards. The blackest 
period was at the beginning of 1782. Minorca 
had fallen and the Rock was Britain’s last 
Mediterranean bastion. The Duc de Crillon, 
the captor of Minorca, took command of the 
enemy. A new type of gunboat bombarded the 
fortress and the defenders had to shelter in the 
caves. But throughout the siege the customary 
courtesies of eighteenth-century warfare were 
observed. Wounded prisoners were exchanged, 
civilians allowed to pass freely and gifts of fresh 
fruit and vegetables sent by the French and 
Spanish commander to their British opposite 
numbers. The total killed among the defenders 
was no more than 333. Probably double this 
number died of disease. Desertions were 
common to both sides. When in October 1782 
Lord Howe sailed in with reinforcements, the 
siege was virtually over. The German regi- 
ments retained Gibraltar on their battle honours 
until 1918. 

The Great Siege was more than an important 
military event. It focused British eyes on the 
significance of the Rock. Eliott and his men 
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The Sortie, 1782 ; General Eliott (centre) and his staff ; left foreground, 
a wounded Spanish captain ; from a painting by Trumbull 


were applauded as heroes, the Governor being 
later ennobled as Lord Heathfield. Fox 
expressed general opinion in refusing to coun- 
tenance any question of ceding Gibraltar in the 
coming peace negotiations. He declared : 
“The fortress is to be reckoned amongst the 
most valuable possessions of England. It is 
that which gives us respect in the eyes of 
nations. . . . Deprive yourselves of this station, 
and the States of Europe who border on the 
Mediterranean will no longer look to you for 
the free navigation of that sea.” 

At Versailles in 1783 the British statesmen 
stood firm. Spain agreed to Britain’s continued 
possession of Gibraltar, in return for the East 
and West Floridas and the restoration of 
Minorca. 

During the Napoleonic wars, Gibraltar fully 
justified British belief in its value. Far more 
than Minorca, it was ideal for containing the 
French Mediterranean Fleet and, at the same 
time, serving as an advanced base for naval 
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operations westward in the Atlantic. Admiral 
St. Vincent made his headquarters there ashore, 
and Nelson foresaw that together with Malta 
the Rock could guarantee effective naval control 
over the Mediterranean. After Trafalgar, the 
Victory put into Gibraltar harbour, carrying 
Nelson’s body in a cask of brandy to preserve 
it. Oddly enough, the fortress played little part 
in the Peninsular War. This was because 
Wellington’s lines of communication ran 
through Lisbon. Apart from a few small local 
operations, therefore, the Rock’s garrison was 
undisturbed and good relations with the 
Spaniards enabled the Calpe hunt to be started 
on the mainland. Meanwhile, the economic 
blockade of Europe greatly added to the port’s 
commercial standing. 

Eliott’s immediate successors in the 
governorship did not follow his good example 
in administration. But in 1802, the Duke of 
Kent, later the father of Queen Victoria, was 
appointed. Appalled by the debauchery and 








corruption, he caused a minor mutiny by 
closing the wineshops or putting them out of 
bounds to the troops. His good intentions 
brought his speedy recall. Although his request 
for an official investigation was refused, there 
is no doubt that he pointed to the need for 
administrative reform. 

In 1830, the fortress became a Crown 
Colony. Her history for the rest of the nine- 
teenth century is, for a change, peaceful. 
Victorian Britain regarded Gibraltar as a 
British possession by unquestioned right, its 
strategic value being enhanced by the opening 
of the Suez Canal at the other end of the 
Mediterranean. The Kings of Spain continued 
to style themselves Kings of Gibraltar, but 
this was regarded in England as an inoffensive 
archaism. Spanish nationalist societies agitated 
for the return of the Rock, though this was not 
official Spanish policy. Responsible spokesmen 
admitted that the British possession brought 
considerable economic advantages. The 
civilians of the Colony were of middle Medi- 
terranean origin, the Spaniards never having 
returned after 1704. A large Spanish labour 
force, however, went daily to work there from 
the mainland, and many others were engaged 
in supplying food and other necessaries. (The 
number so employed today is estimated at 
40,000.) 

The development of long-range artillery led 
to fears that Gibraltar might be bombarded 
from the other side of the Straits, fifteen miles 
away. This added to Britain’s interest in the 
political manoeuvres of the powers in Morocco. 
During the First World War of the twentieth 
century, Gibraltar’s réle was secondary. Lloyd 
George is reputed to have toyed with the idea 
of exchanging Gibraltar for Ceuta, but he did 
not pursue it. In the Second World War, on 
the other hand, the Rock’s part was never more 
vital. The Axis dominated the Mediterranean 
coasts. Falangist Spain was expected in 1940 
to join Hitler as a belligerent and attack the 
Colony. Caution, however, prevailed in 
Madrid. Meanwhile, the natural caves, which 
had first afforded protection to the Moors 
against the Scandinavian crusaders, now pro- 
vided shelter from German and Italian bombs. 
Gibraltar remained an essential link in Britain’s 


communications with Egypt and the Middle 
East, and in 1942 became the base for Anglo- 
American operations against North Africa. 

President Eisenhower, then the Allied 
Commander-in-Chief, made his headquarters 
in the caves. He found them : “ a most dismal 
setting. . .. The eternal darkness of the tunnels 
was here and there partially pierced by feeble 
electric bulbs. Damp, cold air in block-long 
passages was heavy with stagnation. . 
Through the arched ceiling came a constant 
drip, drip, drip of surface water...” But the 
President granted that “‘ there was no other 
place to use. . . . Britain’s Gibraltar made 
possible the invasion of northwest Africa.” It 
was in his Headquarters vault in Gibraltar that 
Mr. Eisenhower underwent his initiation into 
international politics, having to deal with the 
extremely delicate questions raised by the 
divergent French leaders about the future 
French position in North Africa. 

In spite of repeated enemy air attacks and 
the unsympathetic attitude of Spain during the 
war, Britain never contemplated bargaining 
over Gibraltar or ceding it to Madrid. This was 
confirmed by Sir Winston Churchill in the 
House of Commons as late as May 1954. In the 
post-war decade there has been some recrude- 
scence under General Franco of Spanish 
demands for the cession of Gibraltar. But most 
Spaniards have adopted the realistic view of the 
earlier twentieth-century Spanish dictator, 
Primo de Rivera. He regarded it as “ more 
than anything a question of honour,” adding : 
“Tt is more vexing than dangerous for Spain, 
that the English should possess Gibraltar ; it 
pains more than it harms us to see a foreign flag 
wave in our own territory.” The,Gibraltarian 
population themselves demonstrated with un- 
mistakable’ enthusiasm in which direction 
their loyalty lay when their sovereign visited 
them at the conclusion of her Commonwealth 
tour in 1954. 

In the second half of the twentieth century 
there seems little likelihood of Gibraltar’s 
importance diminishing. As a part of Britain’s 
commitments to the forces of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Rock has a 
strategic value which may well be increased in 
this age of atomic and nuclear weapons. 


All illustrations from Picture Post Library 











BLUE BOOKS 1854: THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Selected by Stanley Hyland 


One hundred years ago the permanent civil service numbered 16,000 ; today it numbers over 650,000. 

In 1854 the foundations of the service, as we now know it, were laid in a report commissioned by Lord 

Aberdeen’s government, and written by Sir Stafford Northcote, subsequently Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer and Earl of Iddesleigh, and Sir Charles Trevelyan, later Governor of Madras and father and 
grandfather of distinguished historians. 


The Northcote-Trevelyan Report on _ the 
Organization of the Permanent Civil Service was 
printed twice by Command in 1854.’ Each time, it 
had annexed to it a copy of the letter sent to the 
Commissioners, Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, by the Reverend Benjamin 
Jowett, then a Fellow and later the Master of Balliol. 
Jowett approved the report : “‘ I cannot help feeling, 
as a college tutor, its great importance to the Uni- 
versity, supplying as it does, to well-educated young 
men, a new opening for honourable distinction. The 
effect of it in giving a stimulus to the education of the 
lower classes can hardly be over-estimated.”’* 

The second Command Paper contained reports 
on the Treasury; the Colonial Office ; Chief 
Secretary’s Office, Ireland ; Irish Office, London ; 
Privy Council Office, Dublin ; Fines and Penalties 
Audit Office, Dublin ; Board of Trade ; Department 
of Practical Science and Art ; Poor Law Board ; 
Privy Council Office ; Copyhold, Enclosure and 
Tithe Commission ; Colonial Land and Emigration 
Office ; Board of Ordinance, and Office of Works. 

The Treasury : “ We are of opinion that this 
opportunity should be taken of prohibiting the very 
objectionable practice of public officers being 
Directors of Life Assurance, Banking and other 
Commercial Companies, by which they contract 
obligations inconsistent with their official position 
and absent themselves periodically during the hours 
of business.” 

The Colonial Office: ‘“ The honours and 
rewards of the Establishment are removed by so 
many gradations from a young man on his first 
admission, and he has to pass so long a period of 
obscure labour before he can hope that his exertions 
will attract the notice of the Secretary of State, that 
the prizes of the Office have practically little influence 
on him. There must be something very defective in 
a system that does not hold out the usual motives to 
professional exertion and fails to secure for the public 
service the zeal and activity of early manhood, 
because it does not offer any scope for a just and 
reasonable ambition.” 

The Board of Trade: “ In the building now 
occupied by the Board of Trade there are four distinct 
Departments [the General, Statistical, Railway, and 
Mercantile Marine Depts.] each with a separate 
system of Registry, a separate staff of clerks and even 
a separate staff of messengers. There is no security 
against a correspondence with another office being 
carried on by two Departments at once upon the 
same subject, each being wholly ignorant of the line 
taken by the other and perhaps adopting one quite 
inconsistent with it.” 

The Office of Works : “ . . . we think it well to 
take the opportunity of urging the great importance 
of introducing more economy into the system of 


providing the public Departments with accommoda- 
tion. At the present time more than £15,000 a year 
is paid as house rent for premises occupied as 
Government Offices. These premises are often 
exceedingly inconvenient. Having been constructed 
with a view to private occupation, they are never 
perfectly well adapted to the arrangements of an 
office. Some of the rooms are unnecessarily large ; 
others inconveniently small ; and there are always 
several rooms in each house which are not fit for use 
as Official apartments at all.” 

On the Organization of the Service as a whole: 
“It would be natural to expect that so important a 
profession would attract into its ranks the ablest and 
the most ambitious of the youth of the country ; that 
the keenest emulation would prevail among those 
who had entered it ; and that such as were endowed 
with superior qualifications would rapidly rise to 
distinction and public eminence. Such, however, is 
by no means the case. Admission into the Civil 
Service is indeed eagerly sought after, but it is for 
the unambitious, and the indolent or incapable, that 
it is chiefly desired. Those whose abilities do not 
warrant an expectation that they will succeed in the 
open professions, where they must encounter the 
competition of their contemporaries, and those 
whom indolence of temperament or physical in- 
firmities unfit for active exertions, are placed in the 
Civil Service, where they may obtain an honourable 
livelihood with little labour, and with no risk ; 
where their success depends upon their simply 
avoiding any flagrant misconduct, and attending 
with moderate regularity to routine duties ; and in 
which they are secured against the ordinary con- 
sequences of old age, or failing health, by an arrange- 
ment which provides them with the means of 
supporting themselves after they have become 
incapacitated. 

“It may be noticed in particular that the com- 
parative lightness of the work, and the certainty of 
provision in case of retirement owing to bodily 
incapacity, furnish strong inducements to the parents 
and friends of sickly youths to endeavour to obtain 
for them employment in the service of the Govern- 
ment ; and the extent to which the public are con- 
sequently burdened, first with the salaries of officers 
who are obliged to absent themselves from their 
duties on account of ill health, and afterwards with 
their pensions when they retire on the same plea, 
would hardly be credited by those who have not had 
opportunities of observing the operation of the 
system.” 

“|, . those who are admitted into it at an early 
age are thereby relieved from the necessity of those 
struggles which for the most part fall to the lot of 
such as enter upon the open professions ; their 
course is one of quiet, and generally of secluded, 








performance of routine duties, and they consequently 
have but limited opportunities of acquiring that 
varied experience of life which is so important to the 
development of character.” 

** The character of the young men admitted to the 
public service depends chiefly upon the discretion 
with which the heads of departments, and others 
who are entrusted with the distribution of patronage, 
exercise that privilege. The young man thus admitted 
is commonly employed upon duties of the merest 
routine. Many of the first years of his service are 
spent in copying papers, and other work of an almost 
mechanical character. In two or three years he is as 
good as he can be at such an employment. The 
remainder of his official life can only exercise a 
depressing influence on him, and renders the work 
of the office distasteful to him. Unlike the pupil in 
a conveyancer’s or special pleader’s office, he not 
only begins with mechanical labour as an introduction 
to labour of a higher kind, but often also ends with it. 
In the meantime his salary is gradually advancing 
till he reaches, by seniority, the top of his class, and 
on the occurrence of a vacancy in the class above him 
he is promoted to fill it, as a matter of course, and 
without any regard to his previous services or his 
qualifications.” 

““ In several departments the clerks are regarded 
as having no claim whatever to what are called the 
staff appointments ; and numerous instances might 
be given in which personal or political considerations 
have led to the appointment of men of very slender 
ability, and perhaps of questionable character, to 
situations of considerable emolument, over the heads 
of public servants of long standing and undoubted 
merit. Few public servants would feel the appoint- 
ment of a barrister of known eminence and ability 
to some important position, like that of Under 
Secretary of State, as a slight, or a discouragement 
to themselves ; but the case is otherwise when some 
one who has failed in other professions, and who has 
no recommendation but that of family or political 
interest, is appointed to a Librarianship, or some 
other such office, the duties of which would have 
been far better discharged by one who had been 
long in the department, and to whom the increased 
salary attached to the appointment would have been 
a fair reward for years of faithful service.” 

“*.. . the public establishments of this country, 
though comprising a body of-not less than 16,000° 
persons, are regulated upon the principle of merely 
departmental promotion. Each man’s experience, 
interests, hopes, and fears are limited to the special 
branch of service in which he is himself engaged. 
The effect, naturally, is to cramp the energies of the 
whole body, to encourage the growth of narrow views 
and departmental prejudices, to limit the acquisition 
of experience, and to repress and almost extinguish 
the spirit of emulation and competition . . . ” 

** What is the best method of providing [the public 
service] with a supply of good men ? ” 

“The general principle which we advocate is 
that the public service should be carried on by the 
admission into its lower ranks of a carefully selected 
body of young men, who should be employed from 
the first upon work suited to their capacities and 
their education, and should be made constantly to 
feel that their promotion and future prospects depend 








entirely on the industry and ability with which they 
discharge their duties, that with average abilities 
and reasonable application they may look forward 
confidently to a certain provision for their lives, 
that with superior powers they may rationally hope 
to attain to the highest prizes in the Service, while 
if they prove decidedly incompetent, or incurably 
indolent, they must expect to be removed from it. 

“ The first step towards carrying this principle 
into effect should be the establishment of a proper 
system of examination before appointment, which 
should be followed, as at present, by a short period 
of probation.” 

**.. a large proportion of the persons appointed 
to a public department usually consists of young men 
in whose success the heads of the office or the 
principal clerks take a lively personal interest, owing 
to relationship or some other motive connected with 
their public or private position ; and an independent 
opinion is hardly to be expected from an exaniiner 
who is acting under the orders of the one, and is in 
habits of daily intercourse with the other.” 

“We accordingly recommend that a central 
Board should be constituted for conducting the 
examination of all candidates for the public service 
whom it may be thought right to subject to such a 
test.””¢ 

** This may be so conducted as to test the intel- 
ligence, as well as the mere attainments of the 
candidates. We see no other mode by which (in the 
case of inferior no less than of superior offices) the 
double object can be attained of selecting the fittest 
person, and of avoiding the evils of patronage.” 

“Tt is only by throwing the examinations entirely 
open that we can hope to attract the proper class of 
candidates.” 

** If the opinions of the gentlemen engaged in the 
Civil Service could be taken on the subject of promo- 
tion, it would probably be found that a very large 
majority of them would object strongly to what is 
called promotion by merit. The reason they would 
assign would be, that promotion by (so called) merit 
would usually become promotion by favouritism. 
Constituted as our official system now is, men feel, 
and not unreasonably, that the recognition of their 
merits, even within their own departments, is 
extremely uncertain, and there there is no appeal to 
any public tribunal if injustice is done them there.” 

“It ought, therefore, to be a leading object with 
the Government so to regulate promotion by merit 
as to provide every possible security against its 
abuse.” 


1 First as a separate paper, no. [1713] and then again as the 
final section [pp. 335-363] of a very much bigger Command 
Paper “‘ Reports. of Committees of Inquiry into Public Offices, 
etc.”’, no. [1715]. 

2 Benjamin Jowett was not the only one to whom the report 
was sent before it was published, but his was the only comment 
to be printed with it. In the next year, however, another Paper 
was printed by Command. Paper No. [1870] (British Parlia- 
mentary Papers 1854-5, vol. xx) was a collection of comments 
on the Northcote-Trevelyan Report from 38 distinguished 
people, among whom were J. S. Mill, E. Chadwick, Rowland 
Hill, Henry Cole and Dr. Lyon Playfair. Very few of them 
praised it as Jowett had done. 

3 The figure on January Ist, 1954, was 657,385 (Cmd. 9096). 

4 By an Order in Council of May 21st, 1855, three Civil 
Service Commissioners were appointed to supervise the 
admission of men to the public offices. They had to wait until 
1870 before they got the power to enforce examinations. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ERRORS OF RUSSIA 


RUSSIA, A HISTORY AND AN INTERPRETATION. By 
Michael T. Florinsky. 2 vols. 1,511 pp. (The 
Macmillan Company, NewYork. £5 55.) 

This is by far the most important survey of the 
history of Russia since the classical works of 
Klutchevsky and Platonov. Professor Florinsky, a 
Russian-born scholar who teaches at Columbia 
University, is well known to students of Russian 


In the present two volumes he gives us the history 
of Russia from earliest days down to the Brest 
Litovsk treaty of March, 1918. During these eleven 
hundred years the Slavonic tribes, ‘‘ whose origi 
is as obscure and uncertain as is that of the Asiatic 
nomads,”’ succeeded in building themselves up into 
the second largest world power. The author narrates 
the story of this development and tries to impose 
upon it his own interpretation. We may not agree 
with the latter. For the author obviously does not 
share the view of the late Marc Bloch that the 
“ passion to pass judgment often renders the his- 
torian unable to explain what those who made 
history really wanted.” Nevertheless, Professor 
Florinsky’s achievement is considerable. His work 
is based on careful study, which occupied twenty 
years of conscientious research ; and one of the book’s 
greatest merits is the analysis of Russian historio- 
graphy, which is the first of its kind in the English 
language. The reader is informed of what Russian 
historians have thought about the main phases of 
their country’s history. In summarizing their views, 
the author remains thoroughly objective. Pre-Soviet 
and Soviet literature are both examined. 

Of the 1,500 pages, 300 are devoted to Kievan 
and Muscovite history, the remainder to the St. 
Petersburg period. In the first part, the author 
follows the theory of one of the most eminent of 
Russian historians, Presniakov, who contended that 
the “ unification of north-eastern Russia was achieved 
through the destruction of all independent political 
forces whose functions became absorbed in the 
authority of the grand ducal throne . . . political 
unification under Moscow led to Muscovite 
absolutism.” This absolutism was first formally 
proclaimed by Ivan the Terrible. The author holds 
a very poor opinion of this hero of Russian history, 
whom he considers mentally unbalanced. Ivan’s 
method of breaking down the political influence of 
the local authorities by an “all powerful security 
police ’—the Oprichnina—was inhumanly cruel ; 
his foreign policy was disastrous ; the conditions 
prevailing in the Church and in the field of education 
were disgraceful, and his death in 1584 opened the 
door to the “‘ Time of Troubles ” which lasted till 
the election of the first Romanov in 1613. But the 
distressing mediocrity of the men on whose shoulders 
rested the burden of national reconstruction resulted 
in very little progress, and the complete subordina- 
tion of the individual to the state remains the main 
historical feature of the Russian system. The state 
built by Michael and Alexis Romanov was totalitarian, 
the wars waged by Alexis completely futile, and 
serfdom “‘ like a cancer”? undermined the strength 
of the nation. No wonder that unrest arose and grew 
widespread. It exploded in movements of revolt 
which were savagely suppressed, and as Professor 
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Florinsky remarks, “‘ the bloody and futile adventure 
of an obscure illiterate and drunken Cossack (he is 
referring to the Stenka Rasin episode) was repre- 
sentative of the lasting mood of the Russian people.” 

It was this deeply-rooted discontent that pre- 
pared the way for the reforms of Peter the Great. 
In the author’s view, however, they did little to 
improve the situation of the masses. It is true that 
under his reign Russia became a European power, 
but the country was exhausted by decades of un- 
interrupted military struggle, and ruthlessly regi- 
mented by a crude and corrupt bureaucracy. The 
legend of Peter’s greatness is largely due to nationalist 
tradition and to the cult of national heroes. “‘ Vague 
and mystical notions such as national interest, 
historical destiny and preordained tasks ”’ created 
the Petrine legend, which Professor Florinsky sum- 
marily dismisses, just as he dismisses the stories about 
the “greatness”? of Catherine II, whose high- 
sounding reforms came to very little. Russia con- 
tinued to be ruled “ not by the authority of state 
institutions but by the power of persons.” Here 
again the author bitterly attacks “‘ the nationalistic 
and pedantic historiography” which interprets 
annexations of foreign territories as the fulfilment of 
Russian destiny, whereas in fact they were not only 
unnecessary but actually harmful. And if new ideas, 
mainly inspired by the Enlightenment, nevertheless 
began to infiltrate into the educated classes they met 
only with persecution at the hands of the Empress, 
who was frightened by the French Revolution. 

While the reader may feel himself often in agree- 
ment, he will perhaps be surprised by the author’s 
devastating deflation of most of the traditional 
assumptions to which readers of books on Russian 
history are accustomed. The author attacks the 
familiar legends of the greatness of Suvorov, and of 
the importance of the 1812 war against Napoleon ; he 
has nothing but scorn for the so-called “ justified 
aims of Russian foreign policy.” Again and again 
he repeats that the territorial aggrandizement of the 
Russian Empire, already oversized, under-populated 
and hopelessly backward, was nothing but a calamity 
both for Russia and for the annexed countries. He is 
merciless in analysing the failure of the Romanovs 
to meet the ever-growing demands of the people ; he 
has no illusions about the liberalism of Alexander II 
and gives a detailed summary of the stupid policies 
of Nicholas II which brought Russia to the revolu- 
tion. He is convinced that the victory of the 
Bolsheviks could have been avoided had the Pro- 
visional Government possessed the courage to 
make immediate peace with Germany and to dis- 
tribute the land to the peasants. “ It seems clear in 
retrospect,” he writes, “that what in I917 was 
treason to the allies . . . would have served in the 
long run the cause of democracy in Russia and 
throughout the world.” 

There is no need to emphasize that this final 
conclusion is that of a completely disillusioned man, 
thrown into such despair by the success of Lenin 
that he sees in it only a culmination of an uninter- 
rupted sequence of mistakes, failures and crimes. 
The emotional background pervading the whole 
book should not, however, lead us to under-estimate 
its importance. We may question his interpretations, 
but we must be grateful to Professor Florinsky for 
his comprehensive study of the development of the 
Russian State. 


A. J. HALPERN. 


“PITT’S GOLD” 


AMBASSADORS AND SECRET AGENTS. By Alfred Cobban, 
255 pp. (Cape. 25s.) : 
The Diaries and Correspondence of fames Harris, 

first Earl of Malmesbury (1844) are well known to 

historians of the eighteenth century. The boy who 

climbed Salisbury spire and survived the ill- 

disciplined and idle régime of Winchester under 

Joseph Warton and of Merton under Henry Barton, 

educated himself, as Boswell did, in Holland, and 

spent nearly the whole of his next thirty-five years 
on the continent—at Berlin, where he heard 

Frederick the Great play the flute, and reported ill 

of the people whose alliance he was later to favour ; 

at Warsaw, where he found the Polish “‘ republic ” 
under Russian pressure ; at Madrid, where as 
chargé d’affaires at the age of twenty-four he 
prevented a Spanish expedition against the Falkland 

Islands ; as Minister at Berlin at the time of the first 

Partition of Poland ; and at St. Petersburg, where 

his good looks and independence of mind impressed 

the great Catherine, but did not win her alliance. 

With such qualities and such experience of foreign 

courts, and with the backing at home of Shelburne, 

Eden, Fox and Pitt, he was the obvious man to carry 

through the renewal of Anglo-Dutch relations, 

broken during the American War, and threatened 
by the “ Patriot ” opposition to the Prince of Orange 
under French patronage. Born in the year of Cul- 
loden, and outliving Waterloo, Harris was always 
an enemy of France ; and during the four years of 
his Ministry at The Hague, he carried through almost 
single-handed, though with generous secret service 
grants from his government (the only reality behind 
the legend of “‘ Pitt’s gold ”’), a policy which ended 
in the Anglo-Dutch alliance of 1788 and the re- 
establishment of the Stadtholderate in 1813 in the 
person of William I, first king of the Netherlands. 

The importance of this short and generally 
neglected period of European history is that the 

“* Patriot ” party in Holland represented a hangover 

from the American revolution and a prelude to the 

French, in which, as Mr. Cobban shows, many of 

the exiled “ patriots”? took part ; and that their 

defeat reasserted the “‘ Balance of Power,” in which 
it was essential that the Netherlands should not be 
dominated either by France or Prussia. How this 
policy was carried to success in spite of the intrigues 
of France, the vacillations of Prussia, and the 

incompetence of the Stadtholder, William V, is a 

complicated and often confusing story, which Mr. 

Cobban has skilfully unravelled from an immense 

body of original sources, with a diligence and judg- 

ment beyond praise. But, like other imaginative 
historians, he has seen that in diplomacy—especially 
eighteenth-century diplomacy — the conventional 
expressions “The French government did this ” 
or “ The policy of Berlin was that” are vastly mis- 
leading. The number of influences at work at 

Versailles, even after the disappearance of the 

Secret du Roi, was only matched by the number of 

French representatives abroad, while the indecision 

of Frederick-William II was interpreted in various 

senses by his spokesmen at The Hague: Harris’s 
success was due not only to his own outstanding 
qualities as a diplomatist, but also to the single- 
minded support he got at home, especially from the 
younger Pitt. 

It will be seen, then, that the real subject of Mr. 

Cobban’s book is not so much Malmesbury’s 


diplomacy as the personalities and prejudices of 
eighteenth-century foreign ministers, ‘‘ ambas- 
sadors and secret agents,”” of whom many portraits 
are drawn and many stories told. Some reputations 
stand—Vergennes, Mirabeau, Rayneval : some con- 
demnations are confirmed—Dorset, Torrington, 
Montmorin. One princess of character—was she 
not a niece of Frederick the Great ?—redeems the 
nullity of the declining monarchies. It becomes easy 
to understand the impact of the French revolution 
upon such decadent governments and societies, the 
success of the Napoleonic diplomacy against such 
weak and distracted opponents. Nor is Mr. Cobban 
unmindful (it is shown even by his use of such terms 
as “viable,” “ideology,” and “ fifth column”) 
of the modern applications of his study : a strong 
foreign policy must be consistent, realistic, vigorous; 
and it must command the services of men of character 
and initiative. Our country has produced more than 
one Malmesbury : this book is a warning how much 
our future depends on the line being preserved. 
J. M. THOMPSON. 


PROPAGANDA ON COINS 


ROMAN IMPERIAL MONEY. By Michael Grant, 324 pp., 
40 Plates, 88 figures in text. (Nelson. £2 10s.) 
Every year now brings fresh evidence to show that 

the study of ancient coinage is taken more and more 

seriously by those who are concerned with the 
literature and history of antiquity. The days are 
long past when the study of old coins was regarded 
as a suitable hobby for schoolboys and eccentric 
old gentlemen. Not that these persons have ceased 
to enjoy their hobby ; but now the primary fact is 
that numismatics is an important science and an 
aid, as good as epigraphy, to the exact study of the 
past. As far as Roman coins are concerned, Michael 

Grant—Professor of Humanity in the University of 

Edinburgh and President of the Royal Numismatic 

Society—has done much to promote these studies in 

numerous articles and books, of which this latest 

volume is one of the most useful. He has divided 
his book into six parts entitled : The Coming of the 

Emperors ; Imperial Coinage; The Fringe of 

Imperial Coinage ; Personifications ; Anniversaries ; 

Decline. Within these parts a different period of 

Roman Imperial History is considered, and the dis- 

cussion is adequately supplemented by illustrations 

covering a very wide field. The book’s value is 
greatly enhanced by certain appendices. The first 
is on some Latin terms. The second contains a list 
of Roman emperors, while the third has ample notes 

on the chapters which have preceded. There is a 

full and adequate index, and 40 Plates illustrating 

Roman coins, a number of them enlarged up to two 

diameters. Illustrations also occur in the text, but 

these, owing to the quality of the paper, are less 
successful than the pictures on the plates. An 
admirable map of the Roman Empire in the first 

century A.D. is displayed as an end-paper. This is a 

very good book which is bound to have an appeal to 

many people other than professional numismatists, 
and both author and publisher are to be congratulated 
on its appearance. 

Inevitably more space is given to the reign of 
Augustus than to other reigns, for the whole purpose- 
ful use of coin types as instruments of imperial 
propaganda was first fully planned by him. In days 
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when the only “ printed ” matter in general circula- 
tion was coinage, any ruler who controlled a mint or 
mints could, by means of inscription and picture, 
put across to the people as a whole just what he 
wished them to accept. Now, since Augustus—and 
his successors when in full power—controlled all the 
mints of the Roman empire, they could see to it that 
the people were suitably informed. It seems, too, 
that they were greatly interested in the anniversaries 
of past emperors and of famous events, and by 
striking anniversary issues they sought to influence 
their subjects’ conception of the past. This kind of 
propaganda was by no means confined to the coinage 
of the great imperial mints in Rome and Lugdunum, 
and a special merit of this book is that, both on the 
plates and in the text, a very considerable number of 
Provincial issues—as rare as they are unfamiliar— 
are shown. 

Chapter XVII, the final one, surveying with a 
wide sweep the circumstances which, in the third 
and fourth centuries, brought about the debasement 
of Roman money, is a brilliant piece of writing. 
Worthless coinage, an undisciplined and licentious 
soldiery, as well as a harassed and frightened popula- 
tion, were in the West already present, as they were 
to be for many centuries. Indeed, the miseries of the 
dark and middle-ages are seen to have started sooner 
than is generally supposed. 

CHARLES SELTMAN. 


THEORISTS OF REVOLUTION 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT IN THE ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION. By Perez Zagorin, 208 pp. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul. 15s.) 

The years of the Civil War and Interregnum, 
whatever may be thought of their practical experi- 
ments in government, were the most fruitful this 
country has known in political ideas. With the whole 
structure of the state drastically questioned and for 
the most part overthrown, theorists were confronted 
in urgent reality with almost the situation they like 
to imagine—an unorganized community seeking the 
means to save itself from the terrors of anarchy and 
yet to preserve individual rights or liberties. The 
crisis had come—and not just by coincidence—at 
a time when the most advanced thinkers were begin- 
ning a heroic struggle to free themselves from the 
encumbrances of religious dogma. Few if any of 
them succeeded completely ; and, ironically, our 
own discussion of them has sometimes met recog- 
nizably similar obstacles. The subject of Mr. 
Zagorin’s book has had in recent years a well- 
deserved popularity. Modern progressives, of a wide 
range of opinions, have hailed the prophetic vision 
of Lilburne, Harrington, Winstanley, and the rest, 
and have been foremost in the elucidation and 
editing of the tracts. Some of them perhaps pictured 
too confidently a broadening highway that led from 
the Levellers to Lenin. They were then attacked by 
zealous Christians who claimed these writers as 
“ true children of an age of faith ’”’ and made nonsense 
of their most original ideas. 

Mr. Zagorin is not an axe-grinder. It is one of 
the great merits of the book that he enjoys and 
understands the left-wing pamphleteers without 
idolizing them. They are set firmly in their historical 
context. Most of them could neither wholly accept 
nor openly rebel against religion as such: they 
achieved instead the solution typical of later centuries 
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by removing it to a region of their minds where, as 
Mr. Zagorin says of Overton, “‘ the non-materialistic 
elements lacked the vitality to evoke serious tension,” 
or where, as in Winstanley, it e a mystical 
pantheism that illuminated rather than hindered 
rational thought. 

A good half of the book is occupied by the 
Levellers, the Republicans, and the men bravely 
described as communists. (Mr. Zagorin is an 
American, and we must hope he will not be mis- 
understood.) But it has something of value to say 
about nearly all the other well-known figures, and 
also brings to light several neglected ones. They are 
arranged in roughly chronological order, with their 
status and their immediate objects and problems 
clearly defined. We feel the slowly waning confidence 
of all except the royalists as the Protectorate ran its 
course and failed to find stability. Ultimately the 
difficulty of democrats not blinded by optimism 
was that the people, given power and freedom, would 
probably choose to restore the monarchy. How could 
a democratic constitution be devised and justified 
that would protect the all-powerful masses from 
what its inventors regarded as disastrous folly ? That, 
too, is a problem not confined to the past. 

The most realistic arguments came, of course, 
from Hobbes, on whom there is an outstandingly 
perceptive chapter. But he, too, failed at a crucial 
point. The sovereign must never be resisted so long 
as he provides order and protection ; but even this 
qualification can lead to a justification of successful 
rebellion, and to an admission that the ruler’s 
competence can be questioned by the individual 
subject. Hobbes, Mr. Zagorin claims, “ is a man of 
the English Revolution and the age it ushered in.” 
Milton, too, gets a chapter to himself, in which little 
mercy is shown to those devotees who, because they 
admire his poetry and his patches of resounding 
prose, mistake his propaganda for great political 
philosophy. Here he is given his due, but no more. 
There is room finally for an assessment of Filmer 
and a few other royalists, which disposes of the idea 
that Charles’s supporters believed in the Divine 
Rights of Kings. Inevitably in a work of this scale 
there are places where one could ask for more: it 
is a pity, for instance, that Ireton, Rainsborough, 
and the other Putney debaters are barely mentioned. 
But the wonder is that so much information and so 
many stimulating ideas have been packed into a very 
readable book. It deserves a wide and lasting reputa- 
tion, and Mr. Zagorin seems likely to establish him- 
self as a leading student of the period. 

D. H. PENNINGTON. 


THE INDIAN OCEAN 


WAR IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1793-1815. By C. North- 
cote Parkinson, 477 pp. (George Allen & Unwin. 


355. 

Professor Parkinson’s subject is the conduct of 
naval operations over the huge area of ocean stretch- 
ing from the Cape of Good Hope past Java up to 
Macao and Canton during the French Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars. For a time, the whole area 
formed the East Indies station ; later, a separate 
command was created for the Cape, which was twice 
captured from the Dutch during this period. 
Throughout the two wars, in tropical weather, with 
too few ships, usually out of repair, and sick crews, 
the small British squadrons held the seas. It was 
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not until 1810 that we were strong enough to take 
Mauritius (the principal French base), and, in the 
next year, Java. These successes finally brought 
tranquillity to the Eastern Seas after nearly two 
decades of commerce-raiding by French squadrons 
and individual ships. 

The French objective was usually the valuable 
East India merchantmen on their way to and from 
China and India. Had their forces been larger they 
might have accomplished a great deal more than they 
did, for the East Indies station was always extremely 
sensitive to anything that happened on it, or on its 
borders. For many years, until Alexander I and 
Napoleon had finally fallen out, we could never be 
sure that the French were not going to make one 
more attempt to supplant us in India. As it was, 
Professor Parkinson shows, Bonaparte, by his early 
victories in Europe and his landing in Egypt, was 
able to prevent a British landing in the Philippines, 
postpone the capture of Mauritius and Java for 
nearly two decades and for four years keep British 
India on the defensive. 

French naval incursions into the Indian Ocean 
were of two kinds : there were the individual cruisers 
and privateersmen, of whom Surcouf was the most 
famous, and there were squadrons of larger ships 
acting together. The squadrons, however, were not 
much more effective than the privateers were, for 
the French admirals, Sercey, with his four frigates in 
1796, and Linois, in 1803-6 with one ship of the line 
and three frigates, were faced with a problem that is 
perennial for officers commanding raiding forces on 
the high seas. There was always the danger that even 
with a great superiority of force, the raider might be 
so damaged by a single lucky hit that, being far 
from a friendly base, she would be put out of action. 
This probably accounted for some of the faulty 
handling of the French ships. Weakness, due largely 
to caution, was especially notable on the occasion in 
1804 when Linois attacked a great convoy of twenty- 
eight Indiamen and other merchant vessels, un- 
accompanied by warships in the Straits of Banka, 
only to be frightened off without taking or sinking a 
ship. But there were, of course, other reasons than 
fear of damage for the French lack of resolution in 
these actions ; for, as Professor Parkinson points out, 
it was only at the end of the Napoleonic wars that the 
French navy had begun to recover from the effects 
of Revolution. 

On the other hand, the British officers, though 
none was, perhaps, individually brilliant, were 
members of a profession that had reached the highest 
peak of technical excellence. Nevertheless, as the 
war of 1812 was to prove, even the resources of the 
British navy could be overstretched. Professor 
Parkinson has done well to recall these men, their 
deeds and their ideas. His book is a little overloaded 
with detail, but through it can be gained a clear 
understanding of what was going on, and an apprecia- 
tion of the large issues involved. 

Davip WooDWARD. 


RADICAL LEICESTER 


RADICAL LEICESTER: A HISTORY OF LEICESTER, 
1780-1850. By A. Temple Patterson, 405 pp. 


(Publications Board, University College of Leicester. 

30s.) 

Mr. Temple Patterson has rendered an important 
service not only to the citizens of Leicester, but 
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also to everyone interested in the history of early 
nineteenth-century England. Now that we are 
gradually being provided with easily accessible and 
detailed studies of what was happening in the 
counties and towns during this period, history on 
the national scale is taking on a new meaning and a 
sharper reality. There is hardly an aspect of local 
life about which Mr. Patterson does not provide 
new material of absorbing interest : the framework- 
knitting industry, the canal era, the effects of the 
French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars on 
the economy and the politics of the town, the Luddite 
riots, the power of the Dissenting interest, urban 
enclosure, the coming of the railways, electoral 
corruption, municipal reform, the Church rate 
question (more important than is usually recognized), 
trade unionism and Chartism—they are all here. 
The author’s account of the Leicester area’s basic 
industry in the period before Thomas Collins set up 
the first successful steam-driven hosiery factory in 
the town (1845) is particularly illuminating. Knitting 
machines were constantly modified and the labour 
force periodically redeployed in attempts to retain 
competitive power in the face of changing fashions 
and tastes. Mr. Patterson reminds us again of 
a fact which tends to be forgotten under the influence 
of propagandist utterances, and in spite of the 
researches of Dr. F. O. Darvall, that the Luddite 
riots of 1811-13 in the Midlands “‘ were not directed 
—or only secondarily directed —against new 
machinery as such. What the Midland Luddites 
wanted was, by smashing machinery old or new, 
to force their employers to make wage concessions 
and stop the manufacture of the shoddy, ‘ cut-up’ 
goods which they held responsible for the decline in 
trade, employment and wages” (p. 58). When so 
many good things are provided it seems almost 
captious to suggest that a map of the turnpikes, 
canals and early railways serving Leicester should 
have been included. This omission could be rectified 
when Mr. Patterson finds himself in a position to 
carry out his original plan and is able to extend his 
history to 1914 in a companion volume. 
W. H. CHALONER. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF THE COUNTY OF OXFORD. 
Edited by the late Revd. H. E. Salter and Mary 
D. Lobel. Volume Three, the University of 
Oxford, 382 pp. (Published for the Institute of 
Historical Research by the Oxford University 
Press. 84s.) 

The latest addition to the Victoria County 
Histories should attract a wider audience than the 
more specialized volumes in the series, for its subject 
is the University of Oxford ; Oxonians the world 
over, and all admirers of Oxford, will be grateful for 
the handsome treatment here given to the Uni- 
versity’s history. Wisely, the Committee in charge 
of the Oxfordshire series has resolved to devote 
separate volumes to the City and to the University. 
As a result of this decision, it has been possible to 
include satisfyingly full accounts of both the academic 
and architectural history of every college and hall, 
including those that have disappeared or become 
absorbed, from the ancient foundations of University 
College, Balliol and Merton, down to such new- 











Social Change in 
South-West Wales 


T. Brennan, E. W. Cooney, H. Pollins 


A self-conscious and hitherto self-contained 
community in transition is vividly portrayed in 
this careful survey, the result of three years 
intensive research, employing the most up-to-date 
methods of social science. 2/s. net 


Science in History 
J. D. Bernal 


Here in a volume of merely a thousand pages is an 
account of science and of history from the early 
gropings of the Babylonians and Egyptians to the 
H Bomb. The fruit of patient research and the 
mature reflection of a profoundly original mind, 
this remarkable book will be widely acclaimed, 
not only because of the vital importance of the 
story it tells, but because it describes with rare 
clarity how the powerful instruments that science 
has placed at our disposal came into being, and 
what they can do for good or evil. Hlus. 42s. net 


Social Origins 
A. M. Hocart 


This posthumous work, edited by Lord Raglan, 
will rank as one of A. M. Hocart’s most important 
and fascinating contributions to the history of 
human culture. 10s. 6d. net 


Social History of the 
Jews in England, 1850-1950 


Vv. D. Lipman 


Mr. Lipman uncovers a fascinating and neglected 
strand of social history about which there are 
many popular misconceptions. Apart from its 
outstanding contribution to Jewish history, this 
book provides valuable material for the study 
of English social life. 18s. net 
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comers as St. Anne’s and Nuffield College. Only 
St. Antony’s, the benefaction of the late M. Besse, 
the incense-king, seems to have been inaugurated 
too late for inclusion. These entries on the colleges 
and halls come from various expert and affectionate 
hands, and each one is illustrated with photographs, 
prints and dated plans. The volume is introduced by 
a 38-page general history of the University, tracing 
its development from the schools attached to the 
twelfth-century religious houses, honouring bene- 
factors from William Grosseteste, the first Chancellor, 
down to Lord Nuffield, and not omitting to chronicle 
the furious controversies that have from time to 
time shaken the academic groves, nor the occasional 
periods when the traditions of learning have fallen 
on evil times. A sixteen-page section on the buildings 
of the University recounts the history of Bodley’s 
Library, the Radcliffe Camera, the Sheldonian 
Theatre, Ashmole’s Museum and other institutions, 
The authors are catholic in their appreciation of 
Oxford’s architectural heritage ; Wren and Hawks- 
moor receive their well-deserved due, as do the 
masons responsible for Magdalen’s graceful tower 
and for the solemn pomp of Tom Quad. And 
William Butterfield, whose bizarre but impressive 
creations at Keble are perhaps best seen through one 
of those nostalgic Oxford autumn hazes, receives his 
carefully worded tribute. 


ENGLAND AND THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 

Hale, 216 pp. (Faber. 21s.) 

The purpose of this volume is to study the growth 
of English interest in Italian art and history between 
the years 1250-1550. Starting with the Elizabethan 
conceptions of Italy, so strongly and diversely 
influenced by Machiavelli and Castiglione, Mr. 
Hale traces the development through the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries of a broader appreciation 
in this country of Italian works of art. He examines 
the emergence of the idea of “‘ the Renaissance,” the 
effects upon English opinion of the writings of 
English travellers, cognoscenti and collectors, and, in 
particular, the gradual spread of a taste for Pre- 
Raphaelite art. The views of William Roscoe, 
Ruskin and John Addington Symonds naturally 
receive special attention. Altogether, Mr. Hale has 
produced an original and interesting contribution to 
the history of taste ; it is a pity only that it is not 
illustrated. 


By J. R. 


NAPOLEON’S LETTERS. Translated and edited by J. M. 
Thompson, 309 pp. (Dent : Everyman’s Library. 
6s.) 

Napoleon, who was a poor public speaker, 
achieved a lively eloquence whenever he was dictating 
letters. Throughout his reign, as First Consul and 
as Emperor, he conducted a massive correspondence 
with his famuily, his marshals, his officials and with 
fellow sovereigns. Some 41,000 of his letters have 
been published, ranging in subject from great affairs 
of state to administrative trifles and matters of 
private behaviour. From these numerous volumes 
Mr. J. M. Thompson has made a selection of 300 
letters which admirably succeeds in displaying 
Napoleon’s varying moods and many-sided activities. 
The book is supplied with an introduction and some 
useful notes ; in these Mr. Thompson wears his 
scholarship with his customary easy grace. 
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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE 


MEMORIES OF DREYFUS 


SIR, From Sir Ian MacAlister 


As usual your June number was full of interest. 
I was particularly delighted with the article by Mr. 
John Roberts on The Dreyfus Case because I was 
lucky enough to have some contact with it. I hap- 
pened to be in France at the time of the Court 
Martial at Rennes in 1899 and I managed to get into 
the Court Room. The public benches were packed 
by solid citizens who turned out to be policemen in 
mufti. —The Court was filled with them to avoid the 
risk of trouble. Maitre Labori had been shot outside 
the Court shortly before. He made a quick recovery 
and played his full part in the defence. The seven 
officers forming the Court were a queer sight—all 
intensely correct and quite stupid. The final verdict 
—“ Guilty with extenuating circumstances” was 
simply comic. As if there could possibly be extenuat- 
ing circumstances in the alleged crime! I vividly 
remember Captain Dreyfus during the trial. He 
would sit silent for long hours, but from time to time 
he sprang to his feet with an indignant cry and the 
guards pulled him down in his seat. He was a pathetic 
sight—white-haired and emaciated from his suffer- 
ings in “ Devil’s Island.” 

The chief villain, Esterhazy, escaped to England 
after confessing his guilt. He was a shameless 
rascal. While in London he fell ill and was attended 
by a doctor who was a friend of mine. When he 
presented his bill for attendance Esterhazy struck an 
attitude and said he was penniless. “‘ I have nothing 
in the world but my soldier’s cloak,” pointing to one 
of those beautiful blue-grey cloaks that French 
officers wore in those days. ‘“‘ All right,” said my 
friend, “‘ that will do,” slung the cloak over his arm 
and departed with it before Esterhazy could pull 
himself together. He did not live long after that. 

From the British standpoint the Court Martial 
was not a trial at all. There was nothing that we call 
evidence from first to last and there were no 
“ witnesses.” A succession of generals and colonels 
stood up and made declamatory speeches in which 
they simply declared their personal conviction, that 
Dreyfus was guilty. The defence had really nothing 
to answer and all they could dowas to denounce the 
conspiracy and declare that no evidence of any kind 
had been laid before the Court. 

Yours, etc., 
IAN MACALISTER, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


P NAPOLEON Ill 
IR, 

I read in your April issue with great interest 
Mr. R. L. Williams’ article about Napoleon III. 
This enigmatic figure has been a riddle for many 
historians and few have judged him as dispassionately 
and fairly as dela Gorce H. du Second Empire, 1904. 
While monarchs by hereditary right will always find 
indulgence, those who usurp power are less for- 
tunate, especially if their name represents a political 
conception such as Bonapartism did. That is why 
sO many biographers approach Napoleon III from 
a purely partisan point of view. Even today, passions 
have not been purged and greatly influence the mind 
of many historians. 
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pee LIKE THESE have come 
and gone ... but here is a 
London Omnibus that after 200 
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SCHOOL SUMS. When fathers start adding up school fees 
they are sometimes nonplussed. By taking out an Educational 
Policy long before school bills get really formidable, they 
find this problem greatly simplified. 
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As Mr. Williams rightly pointed out, the glory of 
Napoleon I was the cause of his nephew’s rise to 
power and his downfall. Napoleon III was not 
short of intelligence and goodwill, but his intentions 
were better than his ability to execute them. He 
lacked the brilliant appreciation of facts and pos- 
sibilities that his uncle displayed, nor could he bring 
himself to make the instant decisions so necessary 
fot a statesman. His plans were executed hesitantly, 
especially in his later years. He stood too much in 
the midst of the ideas that prevailed in his own time 
and never rose above them. Napoleon I exploited 
the political trends of his days, used them for his 
own political ends, but his nephew became their 
servant. How clearly did the first Napoleon conceive 
his great design, a Europe reaching from Gibraltar 
to the Vistula, creating an empire like that of Rome 
and Charlemagne. His magnificent Latin mind of 
antique grandeur, so great even in failure, knew always 
what it wanted. We find in his life few moments of 
hesitation, whereas his nephew prevaricated and 
schemed and in his latter days looked in vain for a 
way out of his calamities. Even in their fall, what a 
difference ! There was true tragedy in the end of 
Napoleon I ; for that of his nephew we can only 
feel pity. 

It should not be forgotten, however, how for- 
midable were the difficulties that beset Napoleon III. 
He represented the military glory of the first Empire 
without possessing any gifts of generalship. He was 
expected to pacify both the aspirations of Ultra- 
montanism and the lay claims of the state, to appease 
the spirit of liberalism and to lull the fears of the old 
monarchies of Europe. Once his réle as saviour of 
the social order and protector against revolution had 
gone, he had to face these manifold problems. 
Possessing absolute power, he found that all turned 
to him, but he left them disappointed. In his later 
years of rule, he was a lonely figure, more tolerated 
than accepted. Good intentions, intelligence and 
skill were not enough ; of a politician who usurps 
absolute power what is required is really great 
statesmanship. 

Yours, etc., 
HERBERT BRAUNSBERG, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 
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MELBOURNE, THE YEARS OF REFORM, by Lord 
David Cecil. Greville Memoirs ; Creevy Papers ; 
G. M. Trevelyan: Lord Grey of the Reform Bill ; 
British History in the 19th century ; Arthur Aspinall : 
Lord Brougham and the Whig Party ; G. K. Clark : 
Peel and the Conservative Party ; Halevy : History 
of the English People in the 19th century ; R. Fulford : 
Royal Dukes ; J. L. Hammond : The Village Labourer. 


GIBRALTAR, 1704-1754, by Charles Dimont. 
G. T. Garratt: Gibraltar and the Mediterranean 
(1939) ; Stetson Conn: Gibraltar in British 


Diplomacy in the 18th Century (1942) ; E. R. Kenyon: 
Gibraltar under Moor, Spaniard and Briton (1938) ; 
John H. Mann: A History of Gibraltar and its 
Sieges (1869) ; Frederic Sayer: The History of 
Gibraltar and its Political Relation to events in Europe 
(1865) ; Lopez de Ayala: Historia de Gibraltar 
(1782) (Abridged English translation by James Bell, 
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London, 1845) ; Sir Winston Churchill : Memoirs 
of the Second World War ; Dwight D. Eisenhower : 
Crusade in Europe (1948). 


THE COMTE DE SAINT-SIMON, A’ I9TH CENTURY 
PROPHET, by F. M. H. Markham. A. J. Booth : 
Saint-Simon and Saint-Simonism, 1821 ; S. Charléty: 
Histoire du Saint-Simonisme ; H. R. d’Allemagne : 
Les Saint-Simoniens, 1928 ; A. Gray : The Socialist 
Tradition. . ? 

THE CHARACTER OF RICHARD 111 by A. R. Myers. There are so many occasions when one realises 


As — p Lin — C. J an ae how difficult it is to be well-informed on all 
Richard : His Life an aracter (London, I z - ae 
and J. Gairdner’s Life and Reign of Richard the Third | the financial problems which arise in these 
revised edition, Cambridge, 1898) offer the most . 

Saaanial modern defence and condemnation of the complicated days. 
man ; and G. B. Churchill’s Richard the Third up to 
Shakespeare (Palaestra X. Berlin, 1900) gives a 
detailed analysis of the growth of the Richard saga 
in chronicles, and in poetry and drama. An exten- 
sive bibliography is attached to C. H. Williams’s 
article on the Yorkist Kings in volume VIII of the 
Cambridge Medieval History. 


CICERO IN CILICIA by David Stockton. G. H. 
Stevenson : Roman Provincial Administration till 
the Age of the Antonines (Blackwell, Oxford, 1939) ; 
gives the best handy account of Roman provincial 
administration ; Cicero’s Cilician letters are con- 
veniently collected in: Tyrrell and Purser: The 
Correspondence of Cicero, 3rd volume (Dublin 
University Press, 1890). 
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DIVERSIONS OF HISTORY 


A book of fifteen essays from History Today, 
Authors include: Arthur Waley. Charles 
Seltman, J. M. Thompson, Arnold Whitridge, 
Jon Manchip White and G. H. LeMay, 
208 pages, illustrated with 24 plates, 
Introduced by Peter Quennell. Published by 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURESHIP 
IN HISTORY ; the lecturer to assist generally in the 
teaching work of the department and more 
particularly in the field of British constitutional 
history, Medieval history, and Modern history from 
eighteenth century to recent times. 

The substantive salary scale is £850—{50—£1,150 
per annum (the scale recognized for the Provident 
Fund is £800—£1,050 per annum). There is alsoa 
temporary cost-of-living allowance for a married man 
(at present £234 per annum). 

Applications (with copies of testimonials), should 
state age, experience, qualifications and research © 
work completed or in progress, and give the names 
of two referees whom the University may consult. 
Two copies of the application and _ testimonials 
should reach the Secretary, Association of Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, (from whom a memorandum 
giving the general conditions of appointment should 
be obtained) not later than 31st August, 1954. 
additional copy should be sent direct by air mail to 
the Registrar, University of Cape Town, Private 
Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, South Africa, by 
the same date. 

The University reserves the right to appoint a person 
other than one of the applicants or to make no 
appointment. 
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